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ABSTRACT 

This review of the literature on in-service teacher 
education focuses on two points: 1) the teachex" as an individual in 
the process of change and 2) the variables necessary to promote 
change. The introduction presents the purpose and types of in-service 
programs as well as current practices and assumptions surrounding the 
programs. Some of the variables discussed are evaluation of student 
achievement and teacher improvement; the design and format of the 
programs; teacher attitudes, beliefs, and involvements; selection of 
schools. The review stresses that variables related to altering 
In-service teacher education programs are the same or similar to 
those of any other social organization engaging in change. Therefore, 
the change process is discussed. Identifying factors such as 
communication^ resistance to change^ environmental factors, change 
agents, inhibitors, and facilitators^ The last section deals with the 
question of evaluation and presents personal reflections on 
In-servlce teacher education. References and bibliography are 
Included. (BRB) 
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The problem of lag In the Iriitroductlon of resenrch find- 
ings at the operatlonti level ivt ml unique to education. 
However, most researchers wouJci agree that the lag In education 
Is greater th&n In other enterprises. 

Thos'i responsible for dirocting educational res«*urcest ss 
they refaite to Inservlce educatlont are Intorested In data 
which wUI enable them to make more adequate decisions In the 
allocation cf resources. Thus, the questions "What variables 
appear Important In changing traditional Insorvlce training 
procedures?" The focus of the question Is on two critical 
elements. One Is the hwnan equation Involving teachers already 
In service. The second element relates to variables affecting 
change In Inservlce) training procedures which Implies changes 
In the behavior of teachers and ultv^mately the complex teaching- 
learning equation. 

The report which follows Is an attempt to Identify varl- 
abloo affecting change In Inservlce teacher oducatlon. Th.e 
report does not provide answers or proposals. Ths effort Is 
eseontlally a review of literature published during the last 
twenty years. Fugitive documents and unpublished reports and 
papers were also reviewed. The report fo>cuse6 on "what Is" 
as well as those elements of historical natura which contribute 
to the establlshmsnt of a "critical distance" so nscessary fn 
planning for change. 

The data collection processt eoncsrning variables Affsct* 
Ing change In Inservlce teacher education, utilized numerous 
sources in conducting a search of the literature. Among the 
sources utilized werei 



1. 


OATRIX 


(Direct Access to Rsfsrsnce Information) 


2. 


8RI8 


(School Research Information Service) 


3. 


DOC 


(Defense Documentation Centor) 


4. 


ERIC 


(Including RIE, Ressareh In Education and 
CIJEt Currant Index to Journals In Education) 


5. 


ERIC 


(CoRputsr Ssarchf North Carolina Selencs and 
Technology Research Center) 



6. Standard Referonee Documents such asi 



(a) Ths Education Index 

(b) Ressareh Studiss In Education (Phi Delta Kappa) 



(e) The Review of Educational Research 



II 



(d) Encyclopedl« of Educational Rti«arch 

(e) International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 

(f) Education Oocunenta In«iiix, Vol. I and II 

7* BIbllographlet of published works on change and 
fnservlce education 

8« Personal correspondence 

The general procedure utilized Irt the selection of material 
for the review of literature pertaining to variables affecting 
change In Inservlce teacher education Included th« following 



phases t 




1. 


Organization <*> 


2. 


Data Col lection 


3. 


Analysis 


4. 


Synthesis and del Inaltatlon 


5. 


Organization and preparation of the report 



Numerous Individuals were Involved during the several 
phases. Among those making significant contributions were 
Wll J. Smith and Frederick ZeHer of tht Division of Social 
and Economic Development of West Virginia University. The 
general structure of the l!tcrature search and ssveral areas 
of the search were contrl(9uted by Smith and Zeller. In addition, 
they contributed significantly to the mforence sources located 
In the appendix of the report. 

The reference staff of the West Virginia University 
Libraries provided constant assistance. Ai«ong those making 
significant contributions weret Clifford C. Hnmrlck, 
Barbara J. Martins, Florence A. Taylor and Jennie L. Cushard. 
Mr. Robert L. Murphy, apeclallst In document searches and 
engineering librarian aided the project by organizing requests 
and obtaining required computer aearehes. 

The report Is organized In aeversi main aectlens Including 
a general review of the topic, a state of the art report, 
reports of selected research, selected variables, the change 
proceed with sub topics Identifying critical factors auch aa 
resistance to change, change theory, the communication process, 
time, learning, environment, maintenance of change, the 
question of facllltatora and Inhibitors and change agonta. 

The final section addressee the question of evaluation, 
considered by many to be one of the most critical variables 
affecting change In Inservlce teacher education. 



Ill 



. The report has been limited In scope by design and con- 
tract. To aid those who desire mors Information In greater 
breadth and depth, a selected reference section has been 
Included. 

Hopefully the report will provide a basis for the 
Identification of those variables which will aid efforts 
of Inservlce teacher education to be more efficient and 
economical . 



Variables Affecting Change 
In 

Inservlce Teacher Education 

Paul W. OffVore 
West Virginia University 



Introduction ? 

Inservlce education programs of the mid-nlneteenth 
century provided the beglnnlngo of the preservlce programs 
of today. The goals, missions and objectives of the early 
years of teacher education were far different than those 
of today. A revlev of the hlntory of teacher education 
provides a perspective of a movement from the basic educa- 
tion of teachers with little formal eriucatlon, to the 
highly complex system of today staffed largely by college 
graduates* 

The Interrelationship between education and social 
Change Is striking and places Inservlce educational pro- 
grams In perspective* When a society fs In a stage of 
rapid and constant changst education Is conceived as a 
factor of change and challenge* And tht critical variable 
In the change process Is the teacher« If educational pro- 
graiRo are to be changed, then the personnel of the system 
oust be changed* If education ts tr> ssrvt tho constantly 
chang^n9~.t$clal mllleuo we must realize the problem Is 
seel a I and psTchologlcal In nature and of significant con- 
sequenses* 

Unfortunately, as John Qoodlad reminds ut, education 
Is probably the on!y large-scale enterprise that doss not 
provide for the systematic updating of the skills and 
abllltiss of Its employees* Teachers are gentrally on 
their own In updating their ski Ms with little In their 
preservlce background to prepare them for continual learn- 
ing and growth. 

When Inservlce programs ar« offered they are generally 
designed by administrators* Interpretation of the research 
findings by 0*Hanlon and others suggests that teachers find 
most programs Inadequate for their netds* 

Pressrvlce education, regardless of quality or length, 
no longer sufflcst In view of the radical changes which have 
been and will probably continue to tnttrvene* 

Not only do teachers find Inservlce programs Inadequate 

but research seemo to verify this conclusion* Typlcsl of 
the reports was one by Kennedy (p* 84) which ststest "The 
obvious conclusion emanating from this ressarch effort 
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was that the effectiveness of Inservlee Instructional 
programs could not be verified on the basis of criterion 
barlable analysis." Thus the study reported "no signif- 
icant difference." The question surfaces againt "What 
variables affect change In Inservlee teacher education?" 
(Seo also Miles, p. io9) 

Most of the literature on Inservlee teacher education 
doeti not deal with variables In a research mode. In fact, 
as noted In the NEA Research Division's report on Inservfce 
teacher education, prior to 1953 nwst of the literature 
was largely opinion and recommendation, (p. 3) 

One can conclude that there has been little substantive 
research on Inservlee teacher education. There U a vast 
literature on "how to do It" but little research and evalu- 
ation to note whether "It did do It." 

The emphasis In Inservlee teacher education and 
education In general has been on "doing something" with 
faftli something "good" would accrue. The determination 
of those variables which make a difference Is an extremely 
diffilcult task. Yet, as Rubin (p. 3) reminds us, "Educa- 
tors In the last analysis must be responsible for their 
own strengths and weaknesses." 

One conclusion reached In the review of literature 
concerning Inservlee teacher edui;atlon end change Is that 
the variables Involved concern the behavior of Individuals 
In a social-psychological environment. A second conclusion 
reached concerns the change process. The yarlables related 
to altering traditional Inservlee teacher mdueatlon programs 
are the same or similar to thosd of any otlfier social organi- 
zation that engages In change^ Therefore, < the body of 
llteniture to which many lead'ing edueatlonti change agents 
refer are those studiss In strategies of change and the 
chango process Itself. It im In this body of literature. 
Including case studies of bureaucratic structures by 
Eltlnci Morlson, Barnett, Bennis, Chin, Qels and others, 
that ihe significant criterion variables wlL1 be located. 
A major portion of the report which follows concerns 
literature devoted to the chsnge process. 

Buskin, In his review of Inservlee training, states 
that If measurable change In both teacher and studsnt Is 
desired far more must be known about such training. The 
literature review and analysis foeusss oh thift goal. 

Purpose of Inservlee Tralnlna t 

It seems necesssry to provide a rs/Vlew of the purpose 
or purposes of Inservlee teacher tralnling or education as 
a base to determine which variables relating ti) change are 
valid. _ 
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There are two Interesting observations about the 
purpose of Inservlce training, Asher (p. 1-2) notes that 
"hlstorlcaily Inservlce education was invented to correct 
serious deficiencies In pre-servlce education." As pre- 
service training developed Into professional college prep- 
aration, the concept of Ineervlctt education shifted to 
the function of training and retraining th© teacher as 
a means of remaining current with the most recent Innova- 
tions In education, science and technology. The second/ 
observation. In addition to the change In emphasis In 
Inservlce programs. Is that there Is a great diversity 
of purpose In programs today. This diversity Increases 
the matrix of potential variables affecting change unless 
there are certain constants which can be Identified not 
only In offerings but In the change process Itself. The 
present search provides Information Indicating the possi- 
bility there are constants and esrtain selected principles 
related to change. 

The purpose of Inservlce varies according to answers 
to questions such asi Which teachers are to be trained?; 
What Is to be taught?; Is the training for specialized 
units?; Is It for retraining?; Is It additional training?; 

uporadlng and preparation for another position? 
(UNE8CX) p. 27-28) 

There are many different levels of professionals 

within the educational organization today Including para- 
professlonal, associate teacher, staff teacher, senior 
teacher and master teacher. Each Individual at each le^el 
has different needs. Thus, the purpose varies from Indi- 
vidual to Individual, from level to level and from school 
to school. (Stiliwell, p. 44) 

The prime purpose of Inssrvlce training according 
to several studTiDU, (UNESCO; Klelty; and Westby-QIbson), 
Is to change educational practice but most Importantly 
to upgrade and Improve classroom Instruction. 

Klelty Identifies a series of specific purposes or 
outcomes of inservlce training for those Involved In adult 
education such ast the development of a greater depth of 
understanding of the basic principles that underlie good 
classroom instruction and performance. Increased awareneas 
of specific skills which might snhance the teaching tech- 
n?qu«s utilized for the teaching of specific content and 
a broader understandina of ths characteristics, general 
background and way of life of the studsnts that the teacher 
will be teaching. No mention Is made of the criteria for 
measuring the attainment of these or the preceding goals. 

* Identified In several references is the statement 
that the Intent of inservlce education Is to change 
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Instructional practices or conditions by changing people. 
•1^1^' 0*^^®'" proponents and researchers state that "the 
need for Inservlce teacher training Is brought about when 
changes Introduced In curriculum and Instruction are so far- 
reaching that teachers cannot cope with them wjthout 
retraining." (Wallen, p. 45) 

The majority of the writers state or Imply that profes- 
sional growth activities are most effective when they Include 
well conceived purposes as well as carefully planned procedures 
and evaluative techniques. The question raised In a number 
of reports investigating Inservlce teacher education concerned 
the question: "Who determines the purpose?" Apparently this 
Is a critical variable. It will be discussed later In the 
report. 

In addition to the general statement of purpose noted 
above, a number of specific purposes for Inservlce education 
have been Identified. (N.E.A. Research Division, p. A-5) 

1. The ne?? teacher. 



2. The teacher undertaking a new type or level of work. 

3. Refresher courses for teachers returning to the 
classroom after an absence of some years. 

4. Promotion of continuous Improvewent of teaching 
and teachers. 

5. Provide a means for teachers to keep up with the 
advances In the theory and practice of teaching. 

6. Provide a means of upgrading teachers In selected 
subject matter and content. 

7. Provide a means to attain basic currlcular changes, 
approaches to Instruction and the total learning 
conditions of the school. 

8. As a means of coordinating tha total educational 
effort by staff, administration and the community. 

Other purposes may Include Improvtment of specific compe- 
tencles. Increasing knowledge In new or emerging areas of 
science, technology, social sciences and the theory of Instruc- 
tion, reducing new knowledge and theory to practice, converting 
professionals trained and experienced In other areas or fields, 
upgrading the skills and techniques of those who have regressed 
In their area of teaching, upgrading the competencies of teachers 
who have been Inadequately prepared and providing training In 
the utilization of paraprofesslonals and others. (Katz, p. 883) 
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3el ected Percepttons t 

How one views the purposes of Inservfce education deter- 
mines the criterion variable for evaluation and assessment 
and also determines evaluation techniques. Anldon (p. 257) 
conceives of Inservlce training as a problem-solving process 
which explores new ways of teaching, new materials that can 
be used, new content that can be covered, and new ways of 
helping the teacher control his own behavior for professional 
purposes. 

Ami don believes that Inservlce programs should be con- 
tinuous and not a single shot taken at the beginning of the 
year. This l?nplles continuous assessment and evaluation and 
the Identification of new or alternative variables. The time 
frame Is different and the goals are different. 

The concept of Inservlce education as s. process for change, 
specifically planned change, Is stated by Harris (p. 13-16) 
as a generalization for 9nalysls of Inservlce programs. Harris 
also structures hfs Inquiry on the oasis that Inservlce educa- 
tion takes place In an organizational conte>tt. Organizational 
changes, Harris notes, take place through p«rsonnel development. 

The question of who Is responsible for personnel develop- 
ment Is a key Issue In the literature of Inservlce education. 
The literature supports the conclusion that there Is a rather 
direct relationship between the type of Inservlce program 
provided and the success of the progrsm. The significant 
variable Is apparently teacher Involvement. 

Tvoes of Inservlce Prooramu t 

One writer In discussing Inservlce programs stated they 
are carried on in multitudinous ways. It could also be said 
that Inservlce programs range from buzz sessions to team teach- 
ing. The literature seems to support the probability that 
there are as many approaches to Inservlce teacher education 
as there are Individuals Involved In preparing and offering 
Inservlce work. 

With few excsptlons, the validity of type and procedure 
has not been resaarched. The concern for and research related 
to types of Inservlce programs seems to be on a continuum 
ranging from admlnlstrator-KEA sponsored urograms with little 
or no evaluation or assessment through teacher designed pro- 
grams, college or university programs to national currlcular 
projects and specially designed programs attempting to Identify 
critical elements In the change process. 

Many programs are developed around themes such as 
"Individualizing Instruction**, tmproving the mental health 
of the classroom"or "teaching for creativity." (Amidon, 
P. 256) 

er|c 10 
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Ordinarily the llterftture supports the contention of 
Bhaerman (p. 2) that most Inservlce programs are not based 
on a total educational philosophy. In fact, the question 
of "what to teach" and "why" Is large 9 y absent from discussions 
of Inservfce educational programs. Most programs originate 
from the administrative suite and are concerned with the 
operational mode of the educational enterprise. The philosophy 
generally advanced Is that It Is the Individual teecher*s 
responsibility to maintain professional level competency and 
to adapt to new Innovations. 

Most reports on Inservlce programs cite the negative 
response of teachers. Several reasons are given for this 
action, which are fairly typical of the literature and 
identify several possible variables^ 

1. Inappropriate acti vltles^-sel ected without regard 
for purposes to be achieved. 

2. Inappropriate purposes— a failure to relate In- 
service programs to the genuine needs of staff 
participants. 

3. Lack of skills among program pi sinners and directors 
who design and conduct Instrwctlonal Improvement 
efforts. 

Typical of the type of Inservlce activities planned by 
a central source and dependent on the Initiative of the teacher 
In attaining an Improvement In Instruction arei 

1. One-week orientation periods prior to the opening 
of school . 

2. Summer workshops. 

3. Building a professional library. 

4. Regularly scheduled faculty meetings. 

5. Teacher committees on curriculum development. 

6. Community surveys. 

7. Faculty committees studying school probltois. 

8. Teachers visiting classes of other teachers. 

9. Special Induction programs for new teachers. 

10. SiKall study groups working on curriculum. 
(NEA RES. OIV. pp 12-13) 
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The NEA provfdeSf from other studfee, a comprehensive 
Met of actlvftfee typical of areas considered to be related 
to Inaorvlce* Included ares extension coursest summer school, 
correspondence courses. Institutes, conferences, workshops, 
staff meetings, committee work, professional reading. Individual 
conferences, visits and demonstrations, field trips, travel, 
camping, work experience, teacher exchange^ research, profes- 
sional writing, professional association work, cultural 
experiences and community organization work* (p« 7) 

The National Schools Project (Williams, p. 41) utilized 
teachers In the planning and encouraged them to generate and 
field test their own Innovative Ideas In carrying out the 
project model* Thus we discover that the type of Inservlce 
program offered will depend to a large extent on where It 
originates* This becomes a critical variable In changing 
traditional Inservlce teacher education* If one views In- 
service education only by type and attempts to Identify critical 
change variables within types It Is doubtful If the proper 
questions will be Identified* Amtdon (p* 256) suggests that 
there are two Important questions that can be asked of any 
Inservlce training program, regardless of Its origins, emphasis 
or point of view* 

1* Will teachers be acting differently as teachers In 
the classroom as a direct result of the Inservlce 
training? 

2* If there are changes In the behavior of the teacher 
has the quality of Instruction really Improved or 
Is It Just different? 

! In the Identification of variables affecting change In 

I Inservlce teacher education, (Questions such as these probe 

the essential elements* For Instancst the educational eetab« 
llshment has for years operated Friday evening and Saturday 
morning courses for full-time teachers who commute from their 
I home area to a college or university some distance away* 

I Examination of this type of Inservlce credit and degree 

oriented Inservlce program on the basis of the above questions 
provides Insight as to why consideration of planned programs 
I with built In evaluation Is crucial If change Is desired* 

i Current Pract I ce— Asaumpt I one t 

j ThB variables In the Inservlce equation can be grouped 

Into a number of broad categories Including human factors, 
; change, learning and the social environment* How each of 

these areas Interrelate and which variables are most critical 
In changing traditional Inservlce programs will depend upon 
\ one's assumptions about each and assumptions about ths total 

j matrix. The design of the Inservlce progrsm and ths utlllza- 

! tlon of resources Is altered If It Is concluded that the 
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first two years of a teacher's experience are the most crucial. 
Rubin (p. 4) believes this to be so baaed upon his rese&rch. 
He believes that It Is during this period that attitudes and 
beliefs are shaped and the basic characteristics of the teach- 
ing style established. This same research provided evidence 
suggestlngi 

.'..that teachers cannot learn to teach until 
they begin to work with children who are learning; 
It Is In these first Interactions that a funda- 
mental sense of purpose and method Is born. 

Although the content of most Inservlce programs Is deter- 
mined by administrators, Edmonds (p. 35) believes the teacher 
Is the source of content. Edmonds would support Rubin* s 
conclusions and place emphasis on developing programs which 
provide the means for an Individual to grow and develop 
Inelght so he can Identify progressively his competency 
needs. Edmonds then assumes that this Is bsst accomplished 
after teachers enter ssrvlce and can come only with educa-' 
tlon. 

Present practlcs strsssss that In a profssslonal life 
Intel 1 1 gent training assumes Intellectual training. There 
seems to be support for the position that "a program which 
seeks to dsvelop a particular teaching skill ought, at the 
same time, to Incorporate the related theoretical Ideas." 
(Rubin, p. 11) 

In addition to Integrating theory and practice other 
variables concern the Integration of three components of t^s 
teaching- 1 earning equation, namely, knowledge of subject, 
knowledge of teaching method, and knowledge of child. The 
research seems to provide evidence that Inservlce training 
programs should not be attempted unless thsy are well planned, 
comprehensf ve and Integrated programs with specific Idsntlfl- 
abls obJsc1:lves. 

Also, It Is posslbis to relate other assumptions which 
alter the problem of Identifying variables. Flanders Included 
several assumptions In his projsct which provide a base for 
designing Inservlce programs. Flandsrs sssumsdt 

1. Only a teacher can change his own bshavlor. 

2. Changes can occur In teaching method* 

3. No one pattern of teaching can be adopted 
universally by all teachers. 

The most sffectlve environment for change 
allowa for freedom of people to express their 
feelings and Ideas, encourages self direction 
and Is free of coercion. 

13 
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One basic assuiitptfon straascd by numarous raaaarchtra 
In tht fitid of change and Inaervlce teacher education Is that 
the processes of fnservlce education are fundamental to pro* 
ducing change In education. In addition, Edmonds (p. 17) and 
others believe that the significant element Is "personal growth" 
on the part of those Involved In the educational enterprise. 
Almost aH who make this assumption also assume that Inservlce 
teacher education Is a teaching- 1 earning process and would 
support Bradford's conclusion, based on present ressarch and 
experience with processes of learning and changlngt 

1. That the teaching- 1 earning process Is a human 
transaction Involving the teacher, learner and 
learning group In a set of dynamic relationships. 
Teaching Is a human relational probl em....The 
relationships among learners and between teacher 
and learnera have a great deal to do with the 
ultimate learning. 

2. That the target of education Is change and growth 
In the Individual and his behavior; and thus In 
his worlds. This Is a deeper and broader goal than 
cognitive learning only. 

Why Inservlce programs do not Changs and why they do 

not provide change can be understood when one reviews some 

of tht aesumptlons people hold about change. Lavlsky reviewed 
thess and founds 

1 people contend that a good product or a good 

Idea will succeed on Its own merits that If 

a research report shows a better way of reaching 
an educational objective, that teachers will 
automatically tread the new path. Experience 
shows otherwise. 

2 people believe change Is llnsar In nature, 

that Is, that It procseds In stagss from research 
to development to tryout, to adoption, to utilize* 
tlon. Change Is not linear. 

3 the belief that when sonsens Is succsssful In 

getting an educational Innovation adopted the Job 
Is complete— that no further action Is required. 

Lavlsky (p. 5) advises observere of the Ineervlce train- 
ing ecene to "look Into the classrooms and you will find 
teachers who, only a year or so ago, wsrs singing the pralsss 
of T-Qroups, Human Relations Sessions, and so forth, but now 
they have reverted to their old behaviors." 

The Idea that traditional Inservlce programe can be changed 
by "doing something different" Is challenged by Anidon'e 
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mI!""!!**"*' i^' the task 



bccomts highiy co»^ 
effort. Ami don 
In 



2. 



fi?"* Itarnfng must be 

tJK! J5M:i2 concepts <9hleh htve meaning In 
terms of ojert oehav or. ideas about teach I no 

ilh.n lii ]M? « consistent meaning 

when the talking stops and the teaching sta?ts. 

teaching and learning become 
useful to the extent that thsy can be applied 
STJ?2;?i J-K ConcpU about tiaching muSt 
X«i "0'"<*!"*ted with one*: own be- 

SlJ 21;. I f**2"* behavior must 

Ultimately be applied to one's own class. 
Concepts about how to uss Instructional iaterUl. 
?oo«.*"*""***'^ be explored In oJeiroin SlSll!'* 

•..•Insight Into principles of effectlvA ±»arhimm 

musr OS 4een as a series of acts which occur Ji*H 

lulttVmj'Wi': In'tantanioII; dJclSu^s 
just be made which have Immediate conssauencea 
Tsachers can learn to recognize decl.lIS JUflJl 

Ji?2ris:ti;si;'to itlTiii 
?S2 tymr'';^'?;";'**!^ • v^^^^ pro^rtiSj; of 
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....Tht hUtory of tdncttlontl Innovitfon, is we 
retd U wtt diMal. It «tt »trKtd by dftappolntmjnt, 
disillusionment end dtspsir, both on tho part of tht 
Innovators and those for »hosi tht Innovations ware 
Intended. Repeatedly, under quite different conditions, 
Innovations were Introduced only to fall a short time 
later. 

Ge1«« second generalisation provides a perepectlye which 
points the direction toward areas of potentially critical 
variables. Qels notes that his tsam came •••y/[o; *5*l!!. 
"study of Innovation with the distinct Impression that tht 

school was, at bttt, an unhappy rsclpfsnt of <n7«Jf«*I«"«»^. 

at worst, a highly constrvativs bureaucracy reelitant to change 
and 'Intensely' patalve." 

The Interesting observation by Gtis, however. Is that the 
process "was, for ths most part, a Hn?**" syttemj changet 
began In Schools of Education, In curriculum development proj- 
ects or In special demonstration programs and flowsd to the 
school." Studist of change. Innovation and Invention have, 
however, etated emphatically that change and Innovation do 
not occur In a linear mode. The problem 5« 
educators think and plan In linear modea. *hen the programs 
failed to product change moat program planntrt shifttd to 
another plan without determining why change did not Jj^j P»;c«» 
Bennia (p. 42) ttatea that a deflcltncy In "'fi'JJ.iSjJJi;* 
of aoclal changt la that thty tend to bt stak Jn.^Mcrlblng 
and explaining tht varlablta of tht JliJi/j: TSS^tifv 

to manipulation, Stvoral rtatarchort havt J^^Wttd to Idtntify 
varlabitt and titmtnto aubjtct to changt. Wtatby-QI bson (p. 3) 
In discussing tht subjtct rtmlnds ut that tchoola ars formal 
organizations and can bs changsd In two wayat by chanqlng their 
structurts and by changing thsir ptrtonntl. Edmondt (p. ^^) 
belltvtt tht titflitnts of tht tchool program which can bt 
changed aret (1) the purpoaea of tht jehwll l^) tht physical 
tnv1ronmtntij3) tht quality and quant ty of '"•J'^Ji';?;' ,„ 
mattrlale; (4) the content of the currlculumi (5) the organiza- 
tional framework of the achooh and (6) the performance and 
behavior of the professional staff. Edmonda contlnuss his 
discussion by reminding us that the critical variable Is the 
Individual. He notest 



Educational change la fundamentally deptndtnt upon 
change In people'a attltudoa, undtratandlno, ekills 
and behavior. The ehangee fhich occur In terma of 
bulldlnga, Inetructlonal materlala, school organiza- 
tion, curriculum content, operational proeesaee and 
school purposss ars In rsallty but man I feat at lone 
of change In the peraona reaponslble for those 
elements of programming, (p. 1o) 
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n. 8tat» of the Artt 

During the last decade or to much effort has been 
extended to determine the beat procedurea for Inaervlce 
teacher education. Thia reacarch effort haa been aupported 
aimoet totally by the United States Office of Education. 

This effort by the U.8.O.E. has made a major contribu- 
tion toward answering questions sbout Inaervlce teacher 
education. The summaries which follow are ssmpiss of 
the research effort and provide some measure of the ataie 
of the art. In general, the comments and statsmsnts 
have been reported In several research studlss. 

Most research studlss on Inssrvlce teschsr education 
conclude that when changes occur they are the reault of 
a continuing program of training. Ami don (p* 261) dia- 
covered that ''opportunltlea for applying new Inalghts 
Immediately In the claasrocn and for obtaining feedback 
about one*a behavior were fOMnd to be helpful.** The appli- 
cation phaae of moat studlss seemed to Incur the most 
difficulty. Mackle and Chrlattansen found that the research 
to appllf;atlon proceas never haa been properly developed 
for the psychology of learning for Instancs. Thsy bolfevs 
ths ressons are traceable In large part to the ressarch 
phlloaophiss of sxperlmental paychologlats aa well ao 
the fact that potential users havs bssn rsTuctant to nake 
the effort necessary to rsalizs the benefits of ths iresearch 
findings. 

Among the many ef forte directed toward tho concern 
of Inssrvlce teacher education, none Is probably mors 
directly related to the pressnt ss&rch than the atudy 
done by Rubin. HIa i^roject attempted to find relation- 
ahlps among soms of the more Important variables which 
might affect teacher {irowth. Rubin's findings corroborate 
with Amldon*s, particularly with reference to the time 
variable. It waa found that although "teachers ars more 
sff active when they ha>fe alternative atrateglea with 
which to teach a given leeaon, each of the^se strateoles 
must be acquired avatematlcal Iv yd each muat be perfected 
through cumulative practice ." (Rubin, p* 15) 

Wllilams designed an Inssrvlce program to asnsitlz^ 
teachers to new material a, knowledge and atrateglea for 
uae In the clataroom to ayatemat I ca 1 1 y plan and develop 
creative thinking. The project Involved an attempt to 
apply ressarch findings by adapting thsm to rsgular class- 
room practlcss. Ths evidence presented found the teachers 
did benefit from the training. 

Change of teacher attitudes and behavior waa alee 
reported byBatteln hie work with science teachera. Aa 
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was noted prtvfously behavior and attitude are closely cor- 
related. Interestingly Bitie reported that previous teaching 
experience and school location appeared to be unrelated to 
attitude change* 

On the other tide of the ledger, the CERLI program on 
training those who function as trainers In continuing education 
reported that the hypothesis that ths training prograia affected 
behavioral changes enabling the participants to effectively 
function as Specialists In Continuing Education could neither 
be categorically accepted or rejected* 

Per I off 's study of the NOEA Suismer Institute Program sup- 
ports the previous rsported research In relation to the time 
variable. She reports "that It Is Is probably unrealistic, 
and perhaps even unfair, to expect programe of the length, 
scope, and nature of eummer Institutes to make sweeping, radical 
and Immediate changes In the participants* knowledge, attitudes, 
and teaching practices*" Other research reporte the necessity 
of Involving the entire school when teaching practices are 
altered. Perloff Identifies several additional variables In 
her recommendations derived from the study and, accordiing to* 
her, app 1 1 cable to all educational development programe. In 
sumnary they ares 

1. Training programe muet alwaye be eensltlve to the 
Interests and nsede of the partlclpante. It was 
noted that data from Project I enabled the reeenrehere 
to state unequivocally thjat the educational objec- 
tives and Interests of teachers were at variance 

with those of faculty membere and directors of the 
Instltrjtes* 

Perloff be 1 1 eves this undereceree a critical variable 
affecting change In Inaervtce teacher education programs, 
namely, the Importance of Including partlclpante In all pro- 
gram planning and development etages. 

2. Training programe should be relevant to a major 
and elgnlf leant part of brtiat the participants 
themselves teach* It wae concluded that topics 
which were esoteric, highly epeclallzed or too 
remote from the usual eehool curriculum were a 
waste of time, effort and money. 

3* The training should be practical In orientation. 
By this the reeearehors meant that It la Important 
to develop a variety of MAterlale which can be 
readily used by the partlclpante In teaching, 
during training or when they return to their 
claesrooms. 
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This finding tupportt th* tppllcritlon to practice vtrl- 
ablt Identified alto by Anidon among />thers. 

Research has also been done m\V.\ reference to variables 
related to school sizs and Inssrvlco tsachsr sducatlon. Appar- 
sntly largsr schools do a mors adsquate Job of Inaervlce teacher 
education than do sm&ll schools. Ths most Inadsqyats Inssrvlcs 

programs occur In smei I socondary schools* 

Good Inssrvlcs tsachsr sducatlon programs on a continuing 
basis outside of on-going rsssareh studiss and curriculum proj- 
scts ars ths sxceptlon. Flanders (p. 137) notes thatt 

••••In rars Instancsst which ars magnlflcsnt 
sxcdptlons. ths Improvsmsnt of Instruction bseomss 
an Intsgral part of ths tsachsr*s profssslonal 
world* a rsgulariy schsdulsd activity with support 
and resources provldsd by ths administration^ 

Fiandsrs concludsd after eeveral years of working en a 
projset dsslgned to help teachers change their behavior "that 
educators havs not rsally coms to grips wHh ths probism of 
hsiping tsaehers changs thsir msthods of Instruction^" Some 
of the variables with which dee Ignore of Ineervlce progroms 
must be concerned were Identified during the couree of Flandere* 
ressarch. He found that learning now Ideas about teaching 
evokes smotlonal rsaetlons and shifts In attltudss^ A progrsm 
which rscognlzes this factor, plans for It and psmtts changss 
within the program to aecomodats thsss elemente will be more 
likely to produce deslrsd changss In tsachsr bshavlor. 

Conslstsney of msthod bstween the Inservlce program and 
the teacher's classroom must bs maintained^ Fiandsrs statss 
that "Invsst I gating how teachers can crsate more Independence 
In their own classrooms under a relatively rigid pattern of 
Inservlce Instructor domlnancs ersatss an Inconslstsncy which 
will Interfere with learning^" 

A number of ressarchere atresssd the nssd for Inssrvlcs 
programs to provide a balance between theory and practice 
and the verlflcAtfon of theory In practice^ Rubin and Flandere 
both support this principle^ Flandere bel levee Inssrvlcs 
training programs can provide conceptual and procedural tools 
nscsssary for teachers to sxpsrlmsnt with thstr own tsaching 
msthods MiUs Rubin bsllsvss that tsaching competence In- 
volves, among other thlnoe, knowledge of the Ideas which art 
to be taught. The Intellectual e lament Is apparsntly a primary 
factor In sucesssfuily applying nsw tsaching practless and 
thsory. 

If programs of Inssrvlcs tsachsr education ars to bs 
succsssful In Improving tsachsr compstsncy* f^bln (p. 5) 
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found that In addition to the kinoviadge of tht Idaaa which 
are to be tauaht, that the teacher muat attain a naatery of 
teaching tactics vhlch are noat succeeaful together with a 
valid ayatem of belief a about what the child la like and what 
he can do* 

Other research provldta evidence that whollatic, achool 
baaed, total ataff Involvement typo Inaervlce programs are 
moat effective. Several studies. Including Rubin's, found 
that teachers make excellent trainers of teachers. 

Flanagan'a review of the Euclid English Demonstration 
Project reporta with reapect to Inaervlce programs thatj 

1. The real work must be done within the depart- 
menta. Outalde experta are only temporary. 

2. Ultimately the Individual teacher must commit 
himaelf . 

3. There must be a supportive environment within 
the departasnt for Individuals Initiating change. 

4. Leaderahip le nsc«ssary, particularly In the 
Improvement of the curricula. 

5. Support by the administration Is eessntlal. 

One variable noted throughout the literature on Ineervlee 
teacher education, particularly In those programs whsre evai^js- 
t I on was a strong component, was the finding that the more 
preclselji a training objective was stated, the greater the 
probability the program would succsed. 

In general. It can be concluded that most Inscrvlce educa- 
tion Is at beat looaely structursd, without spsclfic goals and 
operated on experience rather than ressarch. Evaluation and 
aassssment play minor roles In the typical Inssrvlce offering. 
The Individual differences which educators discuss so frequently 
are ordinarily Ignored In the design of Inservlcs programa. 

The present review of the literature provided no reference 
of any depth concerning personnsi serving as trainers. 0ns 
report noted that university personnel were poorly prepared 
to ssrve as trainers while administrators and (supervisors 
seldom had the time necessary to devote to training. (Buskin, 



The great divsrgence of needs among tsaehsrs, schools 
and communities Is a growing rsallzatlon among sducators 
planning Inaervlce programa. Several attempts to meet the 
areat variety of tesching conditions Is under Investigation 
In several pilot programs. Ths ^ (]££ contractual systsm 
for Tsaehsrs In the Tschnologiss Is sn example. (COhn) 
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II I • 8<lfcted Approachta" " OrQt.ntzatlon t 

Rtstarch and prograri raporta dascrtbtng raaulta of In- 
aervtce teacher education progrania make two potnta clear and 
In 80 doing Identify two Interrelated varlableiit namelyt 
philosophy of education and organizational structure. Theae 
are In addition to variables discussed prevlou»ly Including 
factors such asi continuity of prograns over tlMOt resources 
allocated to the effortt teacher participation In program 
planning operation and evaluation and the specification of 
Inservlce objectives In measurable tarms directed toward the 
Improvemant of Ihstructlon* 

One conclusion can be stated with considerable finality 
If It Is desired to change traditional '/nservlce teacher 
education programst then the organization structures must 
be altered to promote the proposed changes* Introducing 
new programs Into old organizational structures Interjects 
the element of failure from the beginning* 

It Is also obvious from ths research t program reports 
and other references concerning change that change can be 
planned or unplanned. Some organizations are structured 
for planned change; others are structured to maintain the 
organization and Its programs. 

Directly related to organlzatlional structure and change 
Is the element of program and educational philosophy* Theae 
elements determine the types of programs offered^ who plans 
the programs, the role of teachers t administrators and others 
In the planntna and operation of an Inaervlce program and, 
among other thingst the purposss and ooals of Inservlce 
programa. Focue on the Issue Is provided by Qels. (p. 7) 

It would seem that a system which Is said to be 
devotsd to developing In children problem-solving 
behavlorSf crsatlvltyt and Imagination should 
Itself exhibit these actlvltlss. It should be 
a place In which exploration Is a way of llfst 
a place In which chanae Is rscognlztd as charac- 
teristic of life Itself. From an Instructional 
point of view, then, the educational Institution 
should be the site of Innovation. 

Current literature In the area of eybernetles and systems 
provides soms Insight Into organizations. Thomas In his dis- 
cussion of dsclslon making and organizations rsmlnds us that 
school systsmst ss wsll as all organizational systsmst ars so 
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siv^uctured that any changa In the parfomanca of one part 
of tha ayaten «l 1 1 have aona afftet on tha parfonaanca of 
other parte of tha ayaten* Ha notea that "Juat aa hiwan 
belnga develop waya of receiving tha world that halp then 
to cope with the altuatlona In which they find theaaelvaa* 
ao do organlzatlona learn to look at their world In waya that 
help then better to underetand the foreea that are conatraln- 
Ing them." Thomaa alao atataat 

Certain character let lea of organizational behavior 
aeera to Inpede the learning of new waya of looking 
at the relevant aapecta of the organizational environ- 
ment. 

How are Inaervlce prograna organized and what affect 
doea organizational atruetura have upon program, goala, and 
the Inprovement of Inatructlon? Aahar (p. 13) claaalfled 
Inaervlce prograna Into three categorlea In hi a review. They 
weret (1) the centralized approach, (2) the decantrallzed 
approach and (3) the centrally coordinated approach. There 
are many varlatlona, of eouraet to thaae groaa categorlea. 

The reaearch on Inaervlce teacher education aupporta 
Aaher*8 conclualon that In "the centralized approach the 
central office domlnatea the Innarvlce activities and givea 
little attention to the paychology of change, thereby Ignoring 
a body of reeearch which auggeata that Individual a are nora 
likely to change when they work on problena algnlf leant to 
them and when they ahare In tha problem aolving decision." 
(Aaher, p. 13) 

The evidence fa on the decentralized approach If concern 
la with change of the Inatructllonal program through Inaervlce 
education. When the decentralized approach wae used, Aaher 
reporta that changea aa the raiult of Inaervlce prograna 
Included! new guldea and ceuraea In aubject areaa; Improved 
aervlcea to atudentai better atudent achievement; revlaed r^ 
porting ayatema; Improved practlcea In teaching, grouping 
and long-range planning. Alao noted were Inprovanenta In 
profeaalonal attltudea, bettor uniaratanding of children, more 
exchange of Ideaa between teachera and a cloaar cooperation 
of facultlea. 

The decentralized approach la not without diractlon and 
Klelty vmUi^9 ua that It la aaaentlal to have an organiza- 
tion which not only acconodataa the hunan factors In planning 
and operating the Inaervlce prooram but acconodataa the many 
data! la which are purely mechanical, but carry Important 
Imp 1 1 cat I one for the aucceea of tha Inaervlce progran. 

What la needed la a concern for the whole aa well aa the 
parte. The following diagrana provide an overview of eome of 
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the structural relationships which have bten Identified In 
the area of Inservlce education. The focus Is on organiza- 
tion and the conclusion by Westby^Glbson that saiools, as 
formal organizations, can be changed In two wayst by chana- 
ing their structures and by changing their personnel* 
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Schools as formal organizations can be changed In two 
ways I by changing their structures and by changing their 
persom^e!. Jacob W. Gietzels and Herbert A. Thelen (1960) 
proposed a framework for the study of the school as a social 
system that appears relevant here and Is Illustrated by the 
following diagram. 
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IV. 8«lected Varlabltt t 

Inservlce progrttins ean focus on tny single part of 
the educational enterprise or they un Involve entire 
cities, counties or regions such as Is exemplified by 
the Title X Project In Louisville, Kentucky. The whoMatIc 
approach, utilizes outside forces (federal money, consult- 
ants and other elements externitl to the on-going system), 
together with attempts to evaluate and structure the In- 
service program on >;he basis of performance objectives. 

Ninety percent of all teaching personnel will 
demonstrate Increased sensitivity the nuances 
of teacher-pupil Internet I on as measured by the 
gains on pre-to-post test scores on the Pupil 
Perception of Class Period Instrument. 

This procedure Interjects numerous new variables 
which will directly affect In some way the question oft 
"How do we change traditional Inservlce teacher educa- 
tion programs?" There are, of course, other variables, 
already cited, which must be part of the program If It 
Is to succeed. To date the evidence Is not In. 

Not all schools can approach the question of In- 
service teacher education as has Loiilstrllle and other 
large educational units. Small schools do not have the 
resourcss In personnel required to operate, without out- 
side help, successful Inservlce programs. 0*Hanlon (p. 10) 
suggests that one way of expanding the small schools* 
resources Is through a number of small schools banding 
together for Inservlce functions. As Morrison reminds 
us, the necessity for an "outside force" as a catalyst 
for change Is vital. In the case of small schools the 
variable may be legislation, federal programs, state 
programs or the development of training centers which 
focus on small school Inservlce teacher education. 

Almost all research reports stress the function 
of evaluation In promoting planned change. This Is 
probably one of the key variables and has been Incor- 
porated Into all of California's Title X Programs. 
Each program must have a means to evaluates 

1. specific achievement goals for students and 

2. measurement of the Improvement of teacher 
skll Is. 

Although evaluation Is an Important tool In the 
change process. It Is seldom utilized except In a 
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superficial fashion. Reports In the literature state that 
the Issue 1e many times one of personnel. ITae expertise Is 
lacking. Related to thie factor Is ths failure to build 
evaluation Into the project or program ae an Integral phase 
of the total operation. In several reports It was noted 
that evaluation was omitted because of cost factors and time. 
The emphasis changed from one of research and evaluation to 
one of doing and action. 

The design and format of Inssrvfcs programs affects 
the change process. White (Po 13) notes It Is possible to 
design an Inservlce program which will answer the need of 
classroom teachers to become acquainted with programs (new 
curricula) and their philosophies. The Implication Is that 
one or the other will not bring about change. 



Another variable pertains to the question of whether 
teachers will gain as much from an Inservlce program In a 
local setting as from a similar one on a college campus. 

Curriculum projects have been utilized to alter claee- 
room practices and as a fc^mat for Inservlce education programs. 
White cites the fact that curricula have been developed In the 
mathematics ard sciences by cooperating groups of academi clans » 
psycho I oglste and teachers. The question raised 1st 

••».81nce these curricula have been developed for 
one primary reason— change In classroom practice- 
It Is of Interest to ask to what extent are these 
programs capable of Initiating change? 



White concludes that an Ineffective teacher will not 
suddenly become effective with the adoption of new curric- 
ulum materials. Curriculum may be considered, then» to be 
an Input to Inservlce teacher education programs but not a 
variable which alone would function to change traditional 
Inservlce teacher education programa as Is evidenced by the 
adoption record of new currlcular programs. 

Westby-Glbson (p. 76) confirms this point of view and 
etates that In their Inservlce programa they will continue 
to use the curriculum as a basis. 

The question of attitude 1e eonetant throughout the 
Inservlce literature and relates to several areaa of the 
Inservlce equation Including the philosophy of tsachlng. 
Apparently, If Inservlce programs are to be changed to en- 
hance their Impact, the queatlons of attltudss, bsllefs* 
philosophy and other elmllar queetlone must be entertained. 
A number of researchers and Ineervlce educatora have con- 
cluded that teachers with negative attitudes and resentment 
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toward Inservlce education should not be forced to partlcl- 
5IiI: I negative attitudes were 
iri'i!!..!! others who were eager to learn and participate. 
As a result, they have not conducted a prograM. since dls- 
?r;;2:/lK***" element, .hlch Includes teacher; who arj required 
to take the program. Throughout the lltera<&ure en Inservlce 
education and change the Involvement of the Individual, together 
with freedom of choice, seems to be a significant varlible! 

•r* .2?rrj!J**?i7!**'^*5* or freedom of choice element 

art cr ter a utilized by researchers and Inservlce workers In 

inS ^!h;«^'**^^^f''''***'^ ^^^^^ factors, f reedoS ;? Ihilce 

and schoo selection, the concern Is with variables which are 
known to Increase the possibility of success. The bas c p?VS- 
clple of operation Is to start the Inservlce or change proaram 

M^2^^f-*^f^ '2 ?e'e«t«on ot schools for the IPI program 
fJlfi:t2riMteM;r'''' ^"-^^^^'o") t^ey Insisted on ?h'i*" 

1. Administrative commitment 

2. Teacher commltwent 

3. Participation In the research 

4. Retraining of administrators and teachers 

5. Uniqueness of the situation 

°*^*Lr"®*®r' •xternal to Inservlce teacher education 

♦JSrJSI S'^^Jk? J!*" components and 

thus the possibility of changing the traditional Inservlce 
program have been reported by Wallen. (p. 75) They srei 

1. The nature of the community In which a school 
18 located and the pressures and values within 
the community as well as Its resources* 

2. ths policies of the school district, 

3. the nature of a particular school. Its gosls. 
resources end admlnlstratlvs arrangsments, 

4. the personal style and characteristics of the 
teach ere Involved and 

5« the nature of the student populatlono 

eh««Ji«'?.!5y!?"' T*"?" the literature that the question of 
changing trsditlonal Inssrvlce tesehsr sducstlon programs Is 
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Int«rr«lattd with mtny subtle and difficult to conprahtnd 
vtrlablta Involving people and organizations* For Instancst 
Wallen (p« 48) lists the following questions as being 
critical In th9 selection of achoola and teachera for 
the expenditure of I near vice funda and reaourcee* Each 
category and each queatlon Identlflea a variable to be 
conaldered In attaining change In Inaervlce education* 

1. Climate and support from the admlnl atratlon* 

•Can and will the diatrlct provide released 
time for the teachers If It Is required as 
a part of the pattern? 

*To what extent doea the principal commit 
hia time to attend the In-aervlee aeaslons? 

•What effort, within llmltatlona of hIa 
financial reaourceat will the principal 
make to sscure needed Materia I a? 

•To what extent will teachera be pttrnltted 
to aasume new rolee as disssmlnators whsn 
this means sbsence from the clsssraom? 

•What avenues of communication will the 
principal set up for providing Information 
for other teachers In the schooti who srs 
Interested In the project? 

•Will the teacher from a given lehool be the 
only one from hIa building, or will there 
be a ctuater of teachera? 

•To what extent la the district comsiltted 
to other Innovations that may require funds 
and the time of both teachera and diatrlct 
office personnel? 

•Old the school meet the program's nsed for 
balance In the socio-economic level of the 
pupl Is? 

2. The teacher*8 attitude, continuity of ssrvlcs and 
rapport with fellow tsachors* 

•To what extent Is the tsacher challenged by 
new Ideas? (Teachers who »ere committed to 
their pressnt msthod of tsaching or teachers 
who conslstsntly rejected new Ideas were 
not considered for the Inssrvlce progrsm.) 
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•To «hat extent nay wt expect continuity of 
service fron the teacher? 

•*hat la the teacher* a rapport with her 
f el low teachers? 

The queatlon of teacher preparation la evidently a 
factor related to change. Will lama (p. 42) found It was 
difficult to get all teachere to change strategies of teach- 
ing and be willing and flexible to Innovate. He found that 
most teachers were well Infoi-ned about stereotyped methoda. 
scope and sequence, and subject matter content, but that 
few were adequately prepared In the more scholarly approaches 
of productive and divergent thinking, the Involved concepts 
regarding a child's various Intellectual abilities, and 
current research on conceptual levels of thinking among 
young children. Each of these elements Identifies a barrier 
to changing the traditional Inaervlce teacher education 
program. 
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The caiange Process— 'Backoround i 

One fundamental conclusion reached during the revtew of 
literature relating to variables affecting change In Ineervlce 
teacher education was that education profession, as a whole, 
has very little Insight Into the process of change. Further- 
more, the nost significant word In the equation Is change . 
Therefore, the remaining portion of the literature review 
wfll be concerned with the change process as a means of 
establishing the more significant variables concerning the 
question of changing traditional Inservlce teacher education 
programs. 

All experiences alter. In some way, the behavior of 
Individuals. However, most researehfrs would support Gels 
fn his contention that the goal la not Just any change but 
systematic, progressive, cumulative change which results In 
progress In attaining better and better systems of Instruc- 
tion, (p. 9) The term discussed earlier, namely, Innovatlofi, 
best fits this definition. Innovation refers to deliberate 
or specific change and Involves an Individual, group. Institu- 
tion of culture functionally Incorporating a concept, attitude 
or tool that had not been Incorporated before. (Bhola, p. 8) 

Many disciplines are concerned with change and the change 
process. However, It Is generally agreed that an Inclusive 
model of the change process or a general theory of change 
does not exist. Westby-GI bson believes that change educa- 
tion has been a random process with most of the research 
directed to the content of change and not the processes of 
change, (p. 15) 

Mori son (p. 7) would disagree and states that much of 
his research and reflection has been spent on four diatlnct 
parts of the processt 

1. The condition of things at the point of origin 
of any mechanical change^ 

2. the character of the primary agents of change, 

3. the nature of the resistance to change and 

4. the means to facilitate general accomodation 
to the changes Introduced. 

In his study Mori son narrated the processes Involved at 
each stage clearly and succinctly. Students of sducatlonal 
change can benefit from the analytical historical approach 
and the case study method. The process of change, as described 
by Mori son In his study of bureaucracies, directs attention to 
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a possible ftllacy In the thinking of •ducttlonftl chtngo 
proponents. It Is a question of tnn<»vatlon and the accep- 
tance of the Innovation. These appear to be two distinct 
phenomena according to Barnett (p. 292-3) which have 
different determinants. Thus the propooal by educators 
that teachers become Innovators, chango agents and rsceptors 
of Innovations all at the same tine Is difficult to accept 
on the basis of the evidence presented by Mori son and Barnett. 
Barnett reminds us that the Issue of whether to accept an 
Innovation or not confronts many more people than does the 
question of whether to create or not. 

Change as a process takes placs within given environ- 
ments which have various configurations or social units. 
Bhola (p. 8) Identifies four configurations each of which 
Implies variables affecting change. 

1. Individual 



2. Group 

3» Institution 

4. Culture. 



Of all the researchers eoncsrnsd with educational change. 
Bhola Is perhaps the most prsclse In setting forth the condi- 
tions which must exist before It can be stated that an Innovation 
has been Incorporated Into an educational systsm. This Incor- 
poration Bhola calls diffusion, which together wHh his analysis 
of stages and definitions correlates closely with the concepte 
of Mortson and Barnett. Olffwslon Is defined ast 

..••the process Involving Information consumption, 
social Interaction, andt^ehavloral change through 
which an Innovation Is Incorporated Into a con- 
figuration, tending toward a soclo-psycho logical ly 
stabis and Intsgrated relationship with the eognltlve- 
affectlve-motor structurs of that configuration* (p. 9) 

Bhola statss that total dlffua^on oecurs only after the 
service and support atage ana wnen 'sne Incorporation of the 
Innovation has bscoms rswarding and a malntsnance sub-system 
has become a part of the system. 

There does appear to be a hierarchy In the change process 
which fs associated with the degree or level of chsngs required. 
Chin su9/gested In 1964 that there were five levels. 

1 t substitution 



2. alteration 
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3. perturbatlona and variations 

4. restructuring and 

5. value orientation change. 

We thus -have the suggestion that the change process does 
have structure and that rigor can be attained to assess change* 
Variables associated with changing traditional Inservlce teacher 
education programs are 8 seated at each level of the process. 
The question of attaining change which will meet Bhbla's test 
Involves another significant variable whfch Is the process of 
comfflunlcatlon and Interpersonal relations. Bhola reminds us 
of a rather simplistic yet profound concept. 

In the last analysis, the question always domes down 
to the particular relations between two Individuals, 
the donor or carrier of an Idea, for whom It Is more 
or less habitual, and a potentlaii receiver or adopter, 
for whom It Is more or less alien. Idea transference 
requires some means of communi cation between a person 
who already has the Idea in question and another 
person who Is to be made acquainted with It, (p. 291) 

Those concerned with changing traditional Inservlce teacher 
education programs mu*t consider the Issuo of knowledge level 
on the part of teachers and those responsible for the change 
process. Throughout history, as Morlson's studleti remind us, 
no man ordinarily could get out very far ahead of the state 
of the art or the existing thresholds of existing knowledge. 
It would also be necessary g If Inservlce programs were to 
meet Bhola '8 test of diffusion, to be reminded of Morlson's 
conclusion that there Is not much profit for the state of one 
art to attain a considerable advance unless the stite of other 
related arts supports a general forward movement. 

Many Inservlce teacher education programs operate on the 
earae myths about change thitt lay people hold. McClelland 
(p. 5} has examined ssverat of these myths and discussed them 
In three propositions. 

Proposition ^l t A good product will succeed on Its 
own merits or etated differently, "Informatflon Is 
sufficient for change." 

In relation to this proposition McClelland reviewed the 
Technology Information Program undertaken by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. The program 
distributed Information about fnnovatlona and developments 
accruing through the space effort with the Idea American 
business and Industry would use them and thereby prove the 
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concept of "spinoff" from the space effort. The program was 
well financed and, according to McClelland, elegantly organized. 
There have been three evaluations of the dissemination and 
utilization effort. The conclusion reached by all three was. 
as reported by McClelland, pitiful . ' 

Proposltfon ^gt The Introduction of an Innovation 
Is a Tina I act, and no further attention Is required. 

The question of maintenance o£ chance Is at Issue In 

J5 Sifl.'iS?;!*'^!! fC** «8 related dTrecTTyTo Bhola's concept 
of diffusion and the creation of a sub-system for the Innova- 
JlJIl-.^Ju"* variable Is another part of the change 

process, the Importance of which Is summarlzec^ by McClelland. 

Obviously, a plan for maintenance and feedback Is 
essential If the planned change Is to persist. 
Training aids and devices are today gathering dust 
In storerooms throughout the country. Teachers and 
managers have reverted to their former practices. 
(P» 5; 

Proposition There Is an orderly process from 

research to development to use. First, the scientist 
discovers and then verifies a fact or principle about 
a natural phenomena, perhaps defining the relation- 
ship among a set of varlablee. Then the technologist 
develops ways to use this Information In order to get 
things done. Finally, the development Is put to use. 

Studies of the process of changsudefl hits I y reject the 
linear model. Innovation and change generally occur In a 
network fashion with much movement back and forth between 
research, development and use. Morlson's statement about 
moving too far In front of the state of the art applies 
here. rfiiw* 

Educational change and Inservlce programs designed to 
promote change have largely Ignored the Information already 
c5a"9?: Inservlce proarans are still designed 
which attempt to obtain change and Innovation through several 
limited and doomed to failure practices. 

1* Innovations composed of materials produced 
outside the school and unceremoniously Impdsed 
upon It with a minimum amount of preparation, 
especially of the teachers. 

2. Oemonstratlonal Innovations. Expert teachers 
or advocates of a particular method or technique 
g"Ow teachers, often captive audiences of teachers, 
now to perform. The method I e ready made and 
Imposed upon the systsm. 
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3* Innovation by Expertise. Spccftily trained 
people are made available. Audio-visual 
experts, curriculum experts and othsr spec- 
ialists are placed next to or occasionally 
In the school. (GeISc p. 3-4) 

The variable, which at this stags stands out most clearly, 
fs the lack of knowledge about the change process by educators 
together with the lack of properly prepared change agents or 
professionals who can function effectively In aiding the educa- 
tional enterprise In the Improvement of Instruction through 
the adoption of selected and proven Innovations. 

Resistance to Changes 

It Is a rather widely held opinion that teachers, many of 
whom are characterized by their submission to authority, 
formalism and rigid and stereotyped thinking, are also hostile 
to educational change or to everything that seems to them un- 
usual. Research Into change does not substantiate this point 
of view. In fact, Rubin (p. 20-21) bsllsves that we have 
greatly overestlmateo the teacher's psychological rsslstancs 
to change. From his ressarch Rubin concludes t 

Given a legitimate objective, adsquate opportunity 
and good reason to achieve It, teachers seem to 
respond with unsuspected eagerness. 

Some Individuals accept change, some reject It. The 
question raised by Barnett Isi "What attltudlnal biases 
characterize the acceptor as contrasted with the rejector 
when all the other variables of the acceptance situation 
are held constant?" (p. 378) The question Is why some people 
accept change and others reject It. Are attitudes the criti- 
cal variable? Oo the attitudes of psrsonnel toward Inservlce 
education create a barrier to the success of the program? 
Factors such as Indlffsrsnce, nsgatlvism, resistance lack 
of Interest, complacency, or Inertia have bssn singled out 
as limiting efforts at growth through Inservlce techniques* 
(N.E.A. R»s. Olv., p. 11) 

Resistance to change may be a myth as Rubin suggests* 
It may also be real In the real ^rld of education as Qsis 
contends. As Gsis structures the question of teach resis- 
tance to change he sses It as rs'latsd to the reward structure 
of the Institution of education* 

....Why should shs Changs? Why should she adopt 
the Innovation? What does It cost her and what 
does she gainf To rely upon the natural triumph 
of the goodness of the Innovation over the teacher's. 
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the student's, and the school's exIsMng sets of 
rewards and punishments Is to foredeom effective 
Innovation, (p. 6) 

There Is apparently a psychologi cml equilibrium each 
Individual attempts to maintain unless the benefits of hl« 
present state are less than satisfactory from his frame of 
reference. Unless there Is dissldence within his environ- 
ment, the Individual will elect to maintain his present 
state. Barnett (p. 378) offers two hypotheses which provide 
a base from which to analyze the question of resistance to 
change. 

1 an Individual will not accept a novelty 

unless In his opinion It satisfies a want 
better than some existing means at his dis- 
posal.... the thesis fs that a novelty has 
less appeal for those who are enjoying the 
benefits of Its functional alternative than 
for those who are not. 

2 there are biological detdrmlnants for 

the lack of satisfaction that Is character- 
istic of Individuals who are predisposed to 
accept a substitute for some accustomed Idea, 
and that these determinants result from the 
Interplay and adjustment of an Individual's 
conception of himself and the events of his 

life history the essential point Is that 

people develop tastes and prtiiferences under 
the Influence of particular experiences, and 
these orientations are significant for the 
acceptancei or rejection of new Ideaso (p. 379) 

Barnett provides a framework for determining those 
Individuals who are more receptive to change. However, 
there le the reaD world of the teacher where Insecurity 
and resistance to Innervation does exist. When the teacher's 
world Is Invaded by dutslders mandating a change from the 
old and familiar teaching procedures and content to new pro- 
cedures and content, there Is considerable Insecurity. 
Teachers are threatened. However, Qels maintains that thci 
threat Is selective and that there are new roles for the 
teacher; new alternatives and rewards which are iic^t part 
of every change model. 

..•.To the extent that the teacher Is an audio- 
visual device she Is doomsd by the development of 
more efficient and more sophisticated hardware. 
To the extent that she Is a relnforcer dispenser 
on a random delivery schedule she Is threatened 
today not only by theories of Instruction and 
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learning but by new approaches to chl id develop- 
ment and maturation. In an Innovative system a 
teacher could pursue many other roles; she could 
help design, develop, try out and evaluate large 
and smeil scale Innovations. She could assume a 
more dignified and, I think, more rewarding 
position as manager of, and Investigator of, 
student learning. (Gels, p. 7) 

How can the educational establishment encourage Innova- 
tion In the Inservlce teacher education programs? What modes 
Of operation would decrease resistance to change and enhance 
Innovation? McClelland reports some Interesting observations 
on research In this area. In a study by Ross It was found 
that school teachers acquired most of their Ideas outside 
their communities. The evidence seems to support the point 
of view that dissemination Is facilitated when potential 
Innovators are among those who travel. They are more cosmo- 
politan rather than local. The "local Ite" Is more resistant 
to change. 

It was also found that those Individuals who "move freely" 
among research, development and use activities were more Inno- 
vative. These Individuals generally belonged te more formal 
organizations and had more informal friendship, discussion and 
advice networks. (McClelland, p. 11) 

Individuals In the latter cateaory apparently have adopted 
a positive attitude toward change similar to what Schon calls 
the "raeta-ethlc." Schon descrlbeis the meta-ethic as an ethic 
for change, for enquiry, for discovery. It Is an ethic of 
change--a set of principles for change. The meta-ethIc Is 
Internalized and In order to be effective has a reality for 
those Individuals adopting It. (Schon, p. 204) 

There are other barriers to change which concern other 
factors besides Individuals. For Instance, Christie Isolated 
three variables affecting change from data collected from 65 
school board members, 16 superintendents, 16 principals and 
550 teachers In 16 Southern California School Districts. His 
dependent variable was "rate of adoption of educational Inno- 
vations." Three variables explained ^"1% of the variations 
In the rate of district adoption of Innovations. The three 
variables weret 

1 board conception of community attitude 

toward Innovation^ 

2. conflict over responsibility for determining 
educational policy, and 

3. expenditure. 
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Each one of the foregoing has fmplf calf one for those 
proposing changes In traditional Inservlct teacher education 
programs. Add the data from Christie's study relating to the 
total educational structure to that of GelSt Rubin, McClelland 
aiid others concerning the Individual and his environment and 
the "variable matrix" becomes quite complex. The solution 
Hes apparently In the development of theories of change and 
the preparation of Individuals who can comprehend and operate 
the change process* Absent from almost all the literature 
on Inservlce teacher education are discussions on the need 
for a centralizing forcet a director of the change process. 
M08t change takes place without a plartt without a direction 
and with many unprepared people at all levels attempting to 
direct the multiple operations without orchestration. 

The Change Process i 

There are a number of ways of viewing change. In simple 
terms change ranges on a continuum from unplanned to planned. 
The question of variables as they relate to change thus becomes 
one of Identifying the type or nature of change contemplated. 
If there Is a systematic planned program of Inservlce educa- 
tion with specific goals which Is to be Incorporated In place 
of present traditional systems of Inservlce education the 
nature of the variables Involved can be more accurately Identi- 
fied than If the change Is merely a substitution of one 
Inservlce program for another. 

Change Is always occurring. The question Is what type 
and In what direction; Most educators writing about change 
are concerned with planned change which Is one of three broad 
categories of changet namelyt Imltatlont selective contact 
change and directed contact change. The latter Is defined 
by McClelland (p. 4) asi 

a deliberate and collaborative process Involving 
an agent of change and a client system. 

Planned change of course Involves control and Intervention. 
It requires a high level of knowledge about the phenomena that 
Is being controlled and planned. Many Individuals are greatly 
concerned about planned changet change models and change agents. 
Bhola (p. 5) believes that planned change must be accepted In 
all sectors of our social and economic life and for the follow- 
ing reason. 

....It seeks to maximize the social returns of our 
systems and does not necessarily damage the Individual 
arnd his right to self-fulfl I Iment within a better, 
more productive social system* It very often Improves 
the chances of such fulfillment. 
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The Identification and recognition of planned change 
and th> client nyetero le a new phenomena for many educators! 
a new tool i»hlch enables them to more successfully carry out 
their r,tl salon of Improvement of Instruction. Planned change 
and the study of change processes have made educators aware 
of ortlona In programs and actions. As Robert Chin reminds 
us In the discussion of his developmental model, actions 
become strategic rather than tactical. It Is a difference 
between appropriate action and reaction. It Is a difference 
between controlling your environment and being controlled by 
the environment, as was early man. Planned change adds to 
one's security and changes uncertainty Into a risk component 
which Is predictable. 

Chin believes that the developmental model has advantages 
for the practltldner because It provides a set of expectations 
about the future of the client-system. Chin supports his 
developmental model by statlngt 

By clarifying his thoughts and refining his obser- 
vations about direction, states In the developmental 
process, forms of progression, and forces causing 
these events to occur over a period of time, the 
practitioner develops a time perspective which goes 
far beyond that of the here-and-now analysis of a 
system-model, (p. 211) 

Planned change, change directed toward agreed upon goals 
In educational or other systems Involves not only the continuum 
noted previously but levels In ascending order of difficulty, 
the most recognized of which Is Robert Chin's hierarchy of 
five level SI (1) Substitution, (2) Alteration, (3) Perturba- 
tions and Variations, (4) Restructuring and (5; Value 
Orientation. Each level would have different variables. 
For Instance substitution Is merely the change of one element 
for another such as a new route for a fire drill whereas 
value orientation would Involve changes associated with non- 
graded schools. Individually prescribed Instruction, year 
around school and others^ 

Those who study change. Innovation Invention and develop- 
ment generally, at some point In their discussions, state as 
their goal one of "dealing with aM situations In life more 
reasonably and more effectively than hitherto." One approach 
developed as a model for change and problem solving Is described 
by Zwichy. (p. 273) It Is called the morphological approach 
and Is designed to "make possible the clear recognition of 
those fatal aberrations of the human mind which must be over- 
come If we are ever to build a sound world." A morphological 
study Implies a study of the problem and all Its related 
parts. It Is an attempt to design a procedure which Isolates 



the •esentlal elements* Zvlchy offers the following steps 
as ftfi example of the procedure* Note that the first step Is 
an attempt at precision which has been Identified previously 
as a variable In the change process* 



First Step* 



The problem which Is to be solved must 
be formulated exactly* 



Second Step* All of the parameters which might enter 
Into the solution of the given prob3em(8) 
must be localized and character I zedo 



Third Step 



The morphological box 
matrix which contains 
of a given problem Is 



or mul tidlmentlonal 
al I of the solutions 
constructed* 



Fourth Step 



Fifth Step. 



All of the solutions which are contained 
In the morphological box are closely 
analyzed and evaluated with respect 
to the purposes whilch are to be achieved* 

The best solutions are being selected 
and carried out, provided the necessary 
means are available* The study of means 
Is approached In the same manner* 

In addition to proposed models such as Chln*s and 2:wlchy's, 
among others, studies by scholars such as Mori son provide 
Information which Is helpful In understanding the change process 
and In the Identification of variables* Morlson has attempted 
to Identify how change occurs In a bureaucratic system with 
established procedures and hierarchies such as governmenV.al 
bureaus and agencies* Summarizing his points Morlson founds 

1* Change occurred In part by chance* However, he 
also discovered that the Idea or Innovation 
entered an environment that contained all the 
essential elements for change Including **a mfnd 
prepared to recognize the possibility of change*" 

2* The basic elements of the Idea (technical details 
such as overhead projectors, behavioral objec- 
tives, team teaching, etc*) were put Into the 
environment by other men, men Interested In these 
specific areas for various reasons* 

3* The various elements necessary to create the 
change were brought Into successful combination 
by minds not Interested In the devices. Instru- 
ments or techniques themselves, but In what they 
could do with them* These men were Interested 
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In chang«t overt ly and conscious lyt as a 
means of fmprovlRg the status quo* There*- 
foret a variable vhlch enters Into the 
question of educational change Is the need 
to recognize that change Is not only hier- 
archical In terms of type but also In terms 
of personnel • 

4, Resistance to the Change Process. Those who 
oppose changet according to Morlsont ere 
moved by three consldsratlonsi 

(a) honest disbelief In the dramatic but 
substantial claims of the new processt 

(b) protection of the existing operational 
procedureSf devices and Instruments 
with which they Identify themselves, 
and 

(c) maintenance of the existing society 
and social environment with which they 
are Identified* 

5* Outside Assistance* Mori son found that In 
governmental bureaus and agencies that the 
deadlock between those who sought change and 
those who sought to retain things as thsy 
were was broken only by an appeal to superior 
force removed from and unidentified with the 
mores t conventions and devices of the sub- 
society* 

Other studleSf such as those by Rogerst have Identified 
variables which operate on the rate of diffusion of an ldea» 
procedure or Innovation* It has been found that the Innova- 
tion Itself has an effect on the rate of diffusion* The 
greater the difference between the present and proposed the 
slower the diffusion* Other variables Identified by Rogers 
werei 

1* Communication— the transfer of Ideas from source 
to receiver* 

2* Social System— the members of the system who» 
Individually or collectively, make decisions 
to accept or reject a given Innovation* 

3* Time— this variable concerns the time It takes 
the "client" or receiver of the Innovflitlon to 
travel the majestic route from awareness of 
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the Innovation, tb the arousal of Interest, 
to an evaluation of the Idea, through an 
actual trial to arrive finally at adoption 
or rejection. 

The developmental model of Chin aids In understanding 
the change process, particularly the concepts of diffusion 
and maintenance, both of iihlch occur over time. The realiza- 
tion^ that change and Innovation Involve people, values, 
attitudes, time and the allocation of resources enables 
one to answer the question, "Why don't we do It differently?", 
much more adequately. ««Biii.iyr , 

.The studies of Mort and Cornsll provide Information 
which Indicates It took fifty years for complete diffusion 
of Innovations such as the kindergarten and more than fif- 
teen years elapsed before 3)^ of the nation's schools adopted 
the change. The question Isi Why the time lag? What vari- 
ables are operating? 

h**^,^'*?!"?*' S*'?"?* process Is not linear, at discussed 

.5: 1® helpful to analyze the process of diffusion, 
including adoption, to gain a better understanding of the 
stages and concomitant variables Involved. Qlllte (p. 12). 
In his study of the Diffusion of Knowledge, Research FIndlnas 
and Innovative Practices In Educational Institutions, out- 
lined four basic elements Involved In the process of spreadinq 
a new Idea from Its source to Its potential users. They aret 

1. the new Idea or practice, 

2. Us communication from the originator to potential 
users of the innovation, 

3. spreading It to Individuals within a given social 
system, and 

4. the diffusion of the Idea or practice over a 
period of time. 

Gil lie states that the ultimate goal of diffusing a new 

l.^SLr ^L^^Vll *5 ^?y* adopted by Its Intended con- 
sumers. He defines adoption asi 

the decision to continue the full use of the 
Innovation. 

five Iteps?^''****" process, when analyzed, apparently contains 

1. Become aware of the innovation 

2. Develop an Interest In the possibility of 
utilizing It 
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3o Evaluate It fn tarns of Its uaefulnasa to hfm 
and tha poaalblllty of uaing ft In his practlcaa 

4. Conduct a trial or ttat of the Innovation 

5. Incorporate the Invention on a permanent baala. 

Rogers Identified the "nature of an Innovation" as an 
Important variable In the diffusion process. Gil tie cites 
the nature of the Innovation also as a variable during the 
adoption process. It Is at this stage, according to Gil lie. 
that the receptor considers the relationship of the Innova- 
tion to his QWi mode of op eration . Among the questions asked 
are t 



1 . Is the new Idea or practice superior to what It 
Is designed to supersede? 

2. Is It reasonably consistent with th* potential 
adopter's psst experiences and existing values? 

3. Is It relatively simple to understand and Imple- 
ment? 

4. Can the results of Implementing the Innovation 
spread to others with relative ease? 

Each of tha above questions relates to variables In the 
question of changing traditional Inaervlce teacher education 
programs. In addition, we find again the critical role played 
by Individuals within the social matrix. Gil Me Identifies 
them as "opinion leaders." They are the persons within the 
system to whom others turn for advice and Information on a 
frequent basis. Gil lie found the Influence of "opinion 
leaders" was most effective In the following situations. 

1 . At the evaluation staoe of the adoption process. 

£• Late adoDters. Relatively late adopters are more 
InTTuenced by oplnlqn leaders than early adopters. 

3. Atmospheres of uncertainty . Opinion leaders yield 
a maximum influence in those situations where there 
Is an atmosphere of uncertainty. In these cases 
"the personal touch" may be the deciding factor. 

The change theory. Identified by Bhola, supports the 
Idea that the significant variables In the change process 
concern Individuals. Bhola calls his theory a conflgura- 
tlonal theory because the emphasis Is on patterns or 
relationships between Innovators or adaptors rather than 
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upon the social units themselves* It Is the Interaction 
which relates Individuals to other Individuals, groups, 
Institutions or cultures* It was In these contexts that 
opinion leaders play a significant role* 

Glllle has Identified several variables which relate 
to educational Institutions and change strategy* Several 
of the variables relate to the research of others such as 
Rogers* 

1* The Innovation * The Innovation should be 
modified from Its original form so It blends 
In with the cultural values and past experi- 
ences of those persons who are expected to 
make the adoption* 

2* Opinion Leaders . The opinion leaders must 
be accurately Identified and won^over to 
believing that the Innovation Is Important 
to the Institution and Its members* 

3* Users and Adopters « The Intended users of 
the Innovation must understand clearly the 
nature of the Innovation and appreciate the 
need for Its Incorporation* 

Glllle elaborates on point number three and Identifies 
a hidden variable concerning the maintenance of change* He 
notes that the user stage Is a very critical time since It 
Is many times unclear whether the Innovation was accepted 
by the members because they saw a need for It or because 
they felt It would be easier to passively accept It for use 
without actually believing fn Its value* 

4* Purpoee of Innovation * It must be clear to the 
Intended consumers that one of the chief under- 
lying purposes of the Innovation Is to enhance 
the competence of the Institutional members* 

5* 8oclal Consequences . The social consequences 
associated with the adoption of the Innovation 
should be carefully anticipated* Social conse- 
quences that might be undesirable should be 
prevented or minimized by thoughtful planning* 
(Glllle, p* 14-15) 

There are two ways to evaluate the changes produced by 
programs based on the suggestions of QUIle, Bhola and othere* 
They concern ratn and direction with the latter being the 
more difficult factor with which to deal* Rate Is In essence 
a measurement of the effectiveness of a given mix of variables 
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In producing change. Th« direction of educational change 
Involves value orientations which In tha final analysis may 
determine whether there will be change or not. There are, 
of course, value questions with respect to rate also but 
the level of concern Is not as high. 

Given the fact that the questions of rate and direction 
are not at Issue, what other variables affect change? Earlier 
i***? characteristics of the Innovation Itself 

affected change. Some of the more basic characteristics of 
Innovations which affect change are listed from Rogers* work 
and Include! 



1. Comparative Advantage i the degree to which an 
innovation Is perceived as better than that 
which Is supersedes. Comparative advantage can 

be expressed In such terms as economics, prestige, 
or convenience to client. 

2. Compatlbllltvt the degree to which an Innovation 
IS consistent with the existing values and past 
experiences of the client. 

3» DIvlelbllltyt the degree to which an Innovation 
may be adopted on a limited basis. A divisible 
Innovation could be adopted by part of the school 
system, by one or more teachers, for a given 
time period or In some other division. The 
essential point Is not to create an all or nothing 
situation. ' 

4. Cowplexltvt the degree of difficulty In compre- 
hensfon and use of the Innovation. If a high 
level of training Is required It must be built 
Into the developmental model of the change 
process. 

Other factors affecting the change process have been 
cited by McClelland In his analysis of NIahoff's work (p. 7) 
Variables relating to the culture, the receptors and the 
change agent are listed. 

1 • Amount of Behavioral Ghanaa y^aaiflp^dt inno vat I ons 
cnosen ror f ncorporatfor^ snouid be compatible with 
the cultural patterns cf tha recipient group. This 
means that the amount of new behavior which mutt 
be accepted, and the amount of old behavior which 
must be given up, will be minimal. 

2* Recipient Waadyt Innovations should be selected 
WRjcn meat existing or felt needs, preferably 
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those which the recipients have tried to 
solve through their own efforts* 

3. Reward St ructure t Innovations should be 
selectecTliYhlch provide practical benefits 
as perceived by the recipients, usually by 
Improving their economic position* 

4. Local Cult u ral Patterns » The strategy of 
Introduction will involve adapting to and 
working through the local cultural patterns, 
particularly the patterns of local leader- 
ship. 

5. Coremunlcatlon t The change agent or Innovator 
must estabi f sh an efficient two-way flow of 
Information* 

6. Invol vement t Recipients must be Involved In 
the Introduction process through full partici- 
pation. 

7. Flexible 8trat«qle8 » The change agent Is 
flexible In his strategies altering them to 
meet unforeseen circumstances* 

8. Patterns of Malntenancet The change agent 
establishes patterns of maintenance among 
the recipients so the Innovations can be 
continued when his Influence Is withdrawn. 

The change process Involving new behavior patterns and 
new or altered values may be considered as essentially a 
re-educatlve process* Kurt Lewin discusses the change pro- 
cesses Involved at this level and provides some Insights 
Into the nature of the process thereby Identifying variables 
requiring attention If change Is to be attained. 

In his analysis of this process Lewin maintains that 
the changing of values Is not and cannot be only a rational 
process. He cites the fact that lectures and other abstract 
methods of transmitting knowledge are of little avail In 
changing values, beliefs and behavior* 

The change process affects an Individual In several 
waysi (1) his cognitive structure. Including all his facts, 
concepts, beliefs and expectations, (2) his values. Including 
both his attractions and aversions to groups and group stan- 
dards, his feelings In regard to status differences, and his 
reactions to sources of approval or disapproval and (3) his 
motoric action which Involves the Individual's control over 
his physical and social movements. 
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Lewfn stresses that social action Is "steered" by an 
Individual's perceptions which are a function of facts and 
values. How a person perceives himself In his perceived 
surroundings determines social action according to Lewln. 
His premise for inservlce education or any change model 
would be a function of changing an Individual's social 
perception. Change would take place to the degree that 
social perception was changed. 

Lewln*8 work acknowledges the fact that It Is a myth 
to believe that Individuals will change or adopt new methods 
or procedures If they only possess the facts or correct 
knowledge. Correct knowledge, according to Lewln, does 
not suffice to rectify false perception. 

The perceptions of Individuals which provide a day-by- 
day pattern of living, Including Incorrect stereotypes, fs 
the same as attempting to function with Incorrect concepts 
In the physical or technological world. Changing the Im- 
proper stereotypes requires. In Lewln*s framework, planned 
experiences. 

The problem of planned change, based on rational pro- 
cesses with emphasis on the cognitive elements, has significant 
shortcomings If Lewln*s analyses are correct. In addition, 
his generalization has Implications for the questions "Why 
wasn't the change permanent?" His generalization statest 
"Changes In sentiments do not necessarily follow changes In 
cognitive structure." 

The question can be raised about the ethical variables 
Involved In the change process If the time element Is examined. 
Many programs have attempted change utilizing time periods 
too short to accomplish the goal* Lewtn places the problem 
In perspective In his statement about the acceptance of new 
values and group belonglngness. As stated previously! "A 
change In conduct presupposes that new facts and values have 
been perceived." However, this does not guarantee that change 
will take place. Lewln maintains that a change In the "culture" 
of the Individual Is required; that the change or re-education 
process accomplishes nothing If the "Individual becomes a 
marginal man between the old and new system of values." Thus, 
programs which "only begin" the re-educatlve or change process 
and never complete the task are guilty of leaving Individuals 
In zones of confusion and with Incongruous and Inconsistent 
patterns of behavior* In fact, Lewln maintains that not only 
Is nothing worthwhile accomplished but there are other dangers 
Involved as well for those who do not understand the change 
process and do not pilan the re-educattve process carefully. 

For Instance, Lewln notes that an Individual who Is 
forcibly moved from his own to another country, with a 
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different culture, Is likely to meet the new set of values 
with hostility. He further states that this hostility occurs 
when an Individual Is made a subject of re-education against 
his will. The basis of the observation Is the comparison of 
voluntary and Involuntary migration from one culture to another. 
The Implications for those engaged In the change process are 
significant, particularly In Identifying and obtaining the 
cooperation of "opinion leaders.** "Opinion leaders" are 
generally socially active within a given culture. Lewin 
believes that those Individuals who are socially Inclined 
or less self-centered will offer stronger resistances to 
re-education because they are more firmly anchored In the 
old system. It Is the Incongruity between the Insistence 
on freedom of acceptance of a new Idea^ value or procedure^ 
the strength of the belief and value system and the need for 
outside assistance In the change process that brings LewIn 
to state the dilemma In the form of a qrestlon. 

How can free acceptance of e new system of values 
be brought about If the pf»rscn who Is to be educated 
Is, In the nature of th'rige, likely to be hostile to 
the new values and loyal to the old? 

Based on the foregoing analysis, what variables are 
operating that can be Identified and accounted for In the 
change process? There are several which LewIn believes to 
be essential In understanding the process. First, he main- 
tains. In the planning of change, methods and procedures 
which seek to change a person's values and beliefs Item by 
Item In a logical procedure cannot succeed. He recommends 
a "step by step" approach of gradual change from hostility 
to friendliness In regard to the new system as a whole, 
rather than the conversion of the Individual one point at 
a time. The first priority In the change process, therefore, 
would be changing an Individual from hostility, to open- 
mlndedness, to friendliness of the new "culture" as a whole. 

This can best be done In Lewln's framework through the 
creation of an In-group. This Is a group In which the members 
feel belonglngness. The use of the "In-group," together with 
the establishment of a strong "we feeling," greatly enhances 
the "step by step" process and the change to the new culture. 

The function of the "In-group" and the "we feeling" Is 
Important. In summary, LewIn would maintains 

•...In-grouping makes understandable why complete 
acceptance of previously rejected facts can be 
achieved best through the discovery of these facts 

by the group members themselves an Individual 

will believe facte he himself has discovered In 
the same way that he believes In himself or In 
his group. 
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and finallyt 

••••It can be surmised that the extent to which 
social research Is translated Into social action 
depends on the degree to which those who carry 
out this action are made a part of the fact- 
finding on which the action Is to be based. 

Creating an atmosphere for change Is the central theme 
of Bradford's analysis of the change process and Is supportive 
of Lewln*8 conclusions about the need for the **ln-group'' and 
the security factor, Bradford believes that until the thoughts, 
feelings, and behavior needing change are brought to the surface 
for the Individual and made public to those helping him, there 
Is little likelihood of learning or change^ In order to attain 
this surfacing of beliefs, values, and behavior, a climate must 
be established which reduces threat and defensi veness and pro- 
vides emotional support while the learners undergo the difficult 
process of changing patterns of thought and behavior^ 

The question of the cognitive aspect was dicscussed pre- 
viously and given a reduced priority^ However, Bradford notes 
that Information seeking and receiving factors are essential 
and statest ''Knowledge from a variety of sources Is vital to 
the learning process^" 

Feedback Is another variable Introduced by Bradford^ 
Upon analysis It becomes clear that feedback Is an on-going 
evaluation and assessment process which expands the commonly 
held concept that one learns by doing • Bradford concludes 
we do not learn by dolng^ He makes his point by statlngi 

We learn by doing under conditions In which relevant, 
accurate and acceptable reactions which we are able 
to use get through to us^ •••Increasingly, It Is 
clear that the concept of feedback has Important mean- 
ing for the educational process^ 

The Integration of new knowledge Into new behavior patterns 
can be based on the above perception* New modes of thinking, 
doing and acting are accrued over tine through experimentation 
and practice situations* Both learning and re- 1 earning take 
tlme^ And It Is Important to remember that the step by step 
process Is Incremental over time* It Is a developmental pro- 
cess^ It cannot be mandated^ Therefore, If traditional 
practices of Inservica teacher education are to be changed, 
one conclusion can be made^ It will take time* 

Not only will It take time but there must be a payoff* 
Just because some people believe others should change does 
not make change acceptable* If the goal Is the Improvement 
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of Instruction, as Is eo often stated, the question about 
change can still be askedt "Why should the teacher change?" 

The CSianqe Procees-Conwunl cation t 

Permeating the entire discussion of change are several 
significant elements essential to the change process. One 
Is communication. The success of the change process Is related 
to the adequacy of the communication processes* The develop- 
ment of openness, security, accuracy of perceptions and 
assessment procedures csnnot take place without appropriate 
communications* 

Bhola maintains that the diffusion of an Innovation will 
be determined by the utilization of resources such as "Influence 
resources" which are directly related to the linkage of the 
Innovator and adaptor through some communication or Interaction 
pattern* 

The communication factor becomes more of a problem, as 
does Inservlce teacher education, when Oague*s observation 
Is studied* 

•***A major problem encountered by local school 
districts today Is the difficulty that faculty 
members have In working together* This Is largely 
due to the fact that teachers trained at varHous 
universities have divergent viewpoints regarding 
philosophies of education and the process of educa- 
tion* Add to this divergent character of educational 
backgrounds the mobility factor of teachers, we can 
realize why a continuous Inservlce educational pro- 
gram Is an essential part of any well functioning 
school system* (p* 1 ) 

The establishment of Interpersonal relations and good 
communication among and between Individuals and groups Is a 
problem that has received very little attention. In fact, 
education may have been Infatuated with a learning theory 
model when many Indicators direct attention to a communica- 
tion model as having more validity In the attainment of the 
goals and objectives of the educational process* 

Interpersonal communication Oescrtbed by Schon* (p* 210) 
as, "what Is happening between us new," Is a significant factor 
In change* Schon calls It a "powerful lever*" He notest 

Reference to "what Is happening between us now" Is 
apt to provoke embarrassed silence, or. If there 
Is power present, a sense of risk and danger* It 
Is, nevertheless, a direct route to that sense of 
Interpersonal security which it. s^ Important to 
radical innovation** ~ 



^Italics added 
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Jhe Change Process—Condi ttons Necessary for Learning and Change t 

Although a number of the conditions necessary for learning 
and change have already been stated or Implied, It seems neces- 
sary to elaborate on several and direct attention to some new 
ones. 

The frequency of mention of the principle that the In- 
service program which Is well conceived will make "the learning 
process the focus of organizational efforts designed to serve 
the needs and purposes of Individual teachers, "establishes It 
as a central variable from which others derive. 

The learning environment Is a part of the learning process 
equation as are other factors. Edmonds (p. lists the follow- 
ing as being "those aspects of learning" which affect what Is 
able to be achieved toward a teacher's personal growth. 

1. Physical Environment— This ranges on a continuum from 
very Informal and non-structured to highly formal and struc- 
tured. The selection of the appropriate environmental design 
for a given activity and goal Is the Issue. 

2. Individual Perceptions of Others t How a person par- 
cel ves their colleagues Influences their receptivity to learning. 
The Importance of "feedback" to the change process has already 
been discussed. Rubin reminds us that next to self- criticism, 
criticism by a trusted peer seems to be most easily tolerated 

by teachers, (p. 19) The "In-group" factor Is active here 
also. Westby-Glbson concludes that Inservlce education programs 
should be made up predominantly of those who are ready for 
change, (p. 14} 

3. Individual Perceptions of Selft How one views himself 
Influences his perception of whaT"ls going on around him. As 
Edmonds explains (p. 34), a teacher Is most ilkely, at least 

In beginning programs, to Identify external school needs In 
areas with which he Is quite knowledgeable. To expand this 
perception requires re-education. 

4. Functions and Ro lea t A person's position within the 
educational structure hoioe certain significance In the manner 
In which he perceives himself In relation to the Issues In- 
volved. There Is a stratification of roles with given perimeters 
assigned either formally or Informally. Certain functions such 
as budget curriculum, discipline. Initiating of change and others 
belong to certain people. These perceptions Mmit change and 
hinder learning. Therefore, structure of organizations Is a 
variable. 



Previously It was noted that Rogers considered the char- 
acteristics of the Innovation to be a factor in the diffusion 
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of Innovations. Although this Is a significant variable In 
the change process, other conditions are of greater signif- 
icance according to Bhola* (p« 7) He concludesi 

••••Characteristics of an Innovation were not 
primary In determining the probability of the 
diffusion of an Innovation* The more Important 
factor was the availability of resources of skills, 
personnel, material and Influence with both Inno- 
vators and adopters* If all the needed resources 
were aval I able and depToved . the adoption of any " 
Innovation could be achieved for an indivlduaT r* 
group * organization or culture . In due course of 
TTmeT * 

The person toward which the Inservlce Issue Is most often 
directed, namely, the teacher, brings to the situation certain 
fixed factors which require attention If change Is to accrue. 
Among those conditions which teachers bring with them as reported 
by Flanders (p. 136) and others arei 

1. the lack of a sense of experimentation with regard 
to their own behavior, 

2. limited skills for exploring different verbal 
patterns In the classroom due to a lack of con- 
cepts that deal with behavior, 

3* limited tools for gathering information system- 
atical ly and 

4. lack of time to develop, understand and use 
data-gathering tools. 

Implied In the above conditions, selected by Flanders, 
Is a concept of the function of a teacher In the educational 
enterprise. Inservlce programs reflect directly the percep- 
tions of administrators, teachers and others of the role of 
the teacher, CSiange the Internal and external perceptions 
of the teacher In the social environment of the educational 
enterprise and you change the Inservlce program as well as 
the nature of the conditions affecting learning and change. 

For Instance, an entire new set of variables Is Intro- 
duced Into the inservlce teacher education equation when 
Flanders (p. 136) suggests that teachers become self-directing 
analysts of their own and the students* behavior. Flanders 
believes teachers needs (1) new concepts as tools for think- 
ing about their behavior and the consequences of their behavior, 
(2) procedures for quantifying these concepts In practical 
classroom situations, (3) practice In using these concepts 

*ltal Ics writer's 
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In their own classroom to analyze behavior, (4) a research 
orientation attained through participation In carrying out 
experiments designed by others and (5) participation In Inde- 
pendent, self-directed Inquiry In which one's own behavior 
and the reactions of pupils are the object of Inquiry. 

The presuppositions Involved In the above conditions 
affect directly the variables related to changing Inservlce 
teacher education. The underlying assumptions and their 
Implications establish conditions which place more responsi- 
bility on the teacher becoming a self-dlrecting agent of 
change without the supporting system considered so vital by 
other researchers. There are relationships however. Bessent 
(Po 17) summsrizes some of the conditions necessary for 
effective and efficient learning. People learn bettert 

(a) when they are actively Involved In the learn« 
Ing process— when they do something rather than 
having something done to them, 

(b) when there Is Immediate feedback to the conse- 
quences of their behavior, 

(c) when the learning activity Is perceived to 
possess face validity; that Is, to be relevant 
to their Important concerns, 

(d) when thay are Interested In, and enthusiastic 
about, the learning activity, 

(e) when their reactions to the learning activity 
are reinforced by the reactions of others, and 

(f) when the learning activity Is carefully designed 
to accomplish clearly conceived purposes. 

The Process of Change— Environmental Factors ! 

This sub-section could be entitled the "ecology of 
educational change" since It deals with the cybernetic system 
of the educational enterprise and all the sectional, geograph- 
ical, personal and political variables Involved. 

It Is evident Immediately, when one begins a study of 
change, that the Information and knowledge of any consequence 
available on the question of environment Is limited. Many 
writers mention environment. Few have anything to contribute 
except to recognize It as an Important variable. Some have 
recognized the great variety of teaching conditions through- 
out the nation and conclude that these variations usually mean 
that one procedure will succeed and another will fall. (Rubin, 
P» 6) 
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Others, such as Bhola, have attempted to develop theories 
and formulas with which to conceptualize the environment and 
accept It as a factor In any Innovation or change process* 
The present study confirms Bhola's contention that environment 
Is wholly neglected In most Innovation models* Rubin (p* 17) 
In his work reports that those he called "facilitators" had 
a hunch that the environment In which the teacher operates 
Is of greater Influence on his desire to Improve professionally 
than any of the other variables tested* The effectiveness of 
resources Is affected by the environment within which Innovators 
and adopters exist accordino to Bhoia* (p* 7) He believes the 
environment has the potential to multiply the effectiveness 
of resources or neutralize them resulting In expend1tur<2 of 
resources with no gains In diffusion* 

The work of Bhola on the question of environment Is perhaps 
the most substantive* He points out that hardly any attempts 
have been made to measure social environment* Furthermore, a 
precise definition of the environment was not available as a 
base for measurement, prediction and explanation of human and 
social characteristics In the change and diffusion process* 
In their research Bhola defined environment ast 

comprising physical, social and Intellectual 
conditions and forces that impinge continuously 
on a configuration* !n the case^ of an individual 
it will Include a range of environments from the 
most immediate social Interactions to the more 
remote cultural and institutional forces* (p* 13) 

Bhola explains the diffusion of an Innovation as a "func- 
tion of the relationship between the initiator from a class of 
such Initiators and the target from a class of such targets; 
the extent and nature of linkage between and within configura- 
tions; the environment In which the configurations are located; 
and the resources of both the initiator and targH configura- 
tion* There are, therefore, five elements In the equation! 

1; Diffusion (0) 

2* Cionf igurational Relationships (C) 

(a) initiator (1) 

(b) target (J) 
3. Linkage (L) 

4* Environment (B) 
5* Resources (R) 
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Diffusion can then be explained as a function as followst 
D a f(aER) (p. 8) 

Further explanation of the theory Is provided by classify- 
ing environments ast 

1* Instantaneous environments, 
(subjective and objective) 

2. Persistent-subjective environments. 
(This Implies there are as many 
environments as there are Individuals) 

3. Persistent-objective environments. 

In the analysis of the environment Bhola developed a 
matrix from which to conceptualize the environment. He sees 
the concept of environment Involving two dimensions— the 
objective-subjective and the Instantaneous-persistent. The 
following matrix provides a visual presentation of the Idea. 

Four Components of Environment 

Subjective Objective 

Instantaneous 1 2 

Persistent 3 4 

Bhola believes "It Is the persistent-objective environ- 
ment which will, wholly or In part, supply the ecology of an 
Innovation." Whether the environment will be supportive, 
neutral or Inhibiting will depend, according to the theory, 
on the net component of the forces In the environment acting 
on the Innovation. 

The Change Process— Change Agents » 

Throughout the literature on Inservlce teacher education. 
Innovation and the change process, suggestions are made that 
what Is required to Improve the process Is a person known as 
a "change agent." Most literature does not define the role 
of this person beyond recognizing that. special talents and 
knowledge are required and that problems exist between the 
development of a process of Innovation and the acceptance and 
practice. Some writers call the new role In education a 
professional Innovator. It Is observed that rersonnei at 
the county and state levels of Public Education largely con- 
fine their role to regulation and neglect the advocation of 
change. Those that do engage In the change agent role usually 
serve Intermittently or as a transient. 
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The typical public school teacher or administrator does 
not possess the research skills nor the habits of scholarship 
to do the Job. (Lavlsky, p. 6) 

The question of the utilization of change agents within 
the system of education Is often raised from a moral or ethical 
posture. The questions of planned change, Individual freedom 
and choice are Issues brought forth by many when the role 
of change agent Is discussedo One way of viewing the structure 
within which the change agent would operate as well as placing 
the questions fn perspective Is the point of view expressed 
by Bhola. (p. 5) 

....Innovators and change agents should be enabled 
to work for Innovation diffusion as long as they 
are competent, are using their social skills for 
common good, have been assigned to their roles by 
the people themselves through known democratic 
procedures and can be removed from those positions 
again through established processes; and as long 
as Individuals, or groups have the freedom not to 
consume the Innovation or change offered anTmaBe 
avaTTabI e.* 

The change agent fulfills a role within society of pro- 
viding a link between the Innovator and the acceptor. Barnett 
(p* 295) reminds us that It Is common practice today for 
professional Inventors to relinquish their cidvocacy to^pro- 
fesslonal surrogates." They leave the advoeacy of their 
Innovations to representatives who are specialists In this i 
field. The proposal Is that the field of education adopt 
this practice. 

It may have advantages. Morlson (p. 39) discusses the 
concept of ••identification" In his analysis of Innovation 
diffusion. He found that Individuals play many roles; some 
Identify themselves with their creations and obtain satis- 
faction from the thing Itself, a satisfaction which Interferes 
with their thinking either about the use of the defects of 
their Innovation; some Identify themselves with a settled 
way of life they Inherited or accepted and find sailsfactlon 
In attempting to maintain that way of life unchanged; and 
others Identify themselves as rebellious spirits, men of the 
Insurgent cast of mind, and obtain their satisfaction from 
the act of revolt Itself. 

Each of these categories of people Identify with a 
particular concept, convention or attitude each of which Is, 
according to Morlson, a powerful barrier to change. The role 
of the change agent Is to alter the perceptions of each 
Individual. 

*ltal Ics added 
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In the area of education, the research spells out rather 
clearly (Rowe, p. 12) the role Identification problem. It 
was found that teachers and prfnclpifts not only focus on 
different difficulties Innovations present; they often hold 
conflicting views* It Is suggested that the role of the 
change agent would be to examine the content of the conflicts 
and determine means to reduce them through alternative actions* 
If Morlson's assessment Is correct, the task of the change 
agent would be to enlarge the "sphere of Identification" of 
both the teachers and prInclpAls from the part (their world 
and Its concerns) to the who! e (the Improvement of Instruction 
In their school systemTT Rowers analysis, which concurs with 
Morlson*s perceptions, states that teachers focus primarily 
on factors related to belief systems, learning environments, 
management of classes and other similar factors while admin- 
istrators concentrate mainly on knowledge, content, physical 
environment, lack of equipment and space* Figure IV provides 
a visual perspective of the relations determined by Rowe* 

The Change Process— Fad I Itators and Inhlbltors i 

Although the field of Inservlce teacher education has 
not reached that stage where a body of research exists from 
which to make definitive decisions, there does exist an on- 
going body of practice which Identifies procedures which 
facilitate the effort as well as those which Inhibit the 
effort* Whether definitive answers will ever be available 
Is questionable unless the attempt Is to devise an Inservlce 
structure which Is externally stable and Internally flexible 
and adaptable to change* To be more prescriptive In a field 
concerned with as many varied problems, programs, and people 
would be presumptlous* 

Programs which have been successful have utilized some 
or all of the following practices, among others, to some 
degree* 

One practice which seems mandatory If change Is desired 
Is to change the planning of Inservlce programs by administra- 
tive personnel only to teachers or to a cooperative effort* 
The most successful programs are those that derive content and 
procedures from teacher needs* Furthermore, the more success- 
ful programs have been those which were not only cooperatively 
planned but planned for a period of three to five years. 

Closely allied with direct Involvement In the planning 
by the teacher Is the variable called meaningful relationships* 
It has been found that the best practice, based on the objec- 
tive to change behavior In the classroom. Is to relate the 
Indervlce program to what Is going on In the classroom* 




Teachers focus primarily on factors lying beneath the 
diagonal while administrators concentrate mainly on factors 
above the diagonal* (Rowe, p« 9) 
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The Involvement of the Indl viduai $ the meeting of his 
needs through Individualizing Instruction and directing atten- 
tion to those Individuals who express Interest In change, 
combine practices focusing on the Individual aihich, according 
to research reports and other data, Increase the effectiveness 
Of Inservlce programs. Meeting these criteria requires a 
flexible program and assessment and evaluation procedures 
based on Individual teacher groirth as measured by their stu- 
dents' achievement. The focus of Inservlce programs utilizing 
these criteria Is In the classroom. 

Another practice which has facilitated Inservlce programs 
and Increased their effectiveness fs the use of outstanding 
classroom teachers to conduct Inservlce programs for other 
teachers. Stated or Implied In all programs using this prac- 
tice Is the development of training programs for teachers 
assuming the new role. 

There Is disagreement on whether training programs should 
be compulsory or not. The practice utilized seems to be related 
to the type of Inservlce program with some evidence that volun- 
tary participation has the greatest potential for the long- 
term, well planned Inservlce program. 

^, All of the above facilitators. If adopted, would require 
modification of traditional Inservlce programs. If modifica- 
tions are denied, what Information do we have which will 
facilitate change In program at the operational level? Lavlsky 
Cp. 10-11) reports on an analysis made by the Human Resources 
Research Organization relating to adoption of their products 
and/or processes by the United States Army. They found the 
following factors or variables to be Important. 

1. TIreel Iness , The product filled a recognized 
Instructional gap; It was relevant to a planned 
or on-going revision. 

2. Command Interest. There was a strong opera- 
tional commana interest. Including that of a 
subordinate command. To put It another way, 
there was strong Interest at both the manage- 
ment and working levels. 

3. Product EnolneerlnQ. The end-product was a plug- 
in Item, specifically engineered for a given 
situation, requiring little effort to adopt It 
to the operational setting and requiring little 
Army effort. 

4. Concreteness . A material Item, such as a com- 
piete lesson plan, program of Instruction, or a 
training device with a user handbook, was 
provided. 
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5. Zeltqetst (for want of a better term). 

Some other service, foreign army, or civilian 
Institution had accepted the product or a 
siml I ar one. 

6. Personal Interest . Anundlvldual officer or 
group of officers associated with HUMRRO 
became convinced of the worth of the product 
and were willing to serve as forceful and 
dogged proponents. 

Each of the above has ImpMcatfons for the field of In- 
service teacher education whether one Is attempting to change 
the over all approach to Inservlce education as generally 
practiced or to alter the Internal practices of present on- 
going programs. 

The field of curriculum Innovation has been studied and 
there are certain conditions which have facilitated the Intro- 
duction of new curricula. A number of the conditions appear 
obvious, yet may be overlooked by many concerned with the 
change process. Some of the conditions Included! 

1. People— highly Intelligent with differentiated 
and specialized roles. 

2. Reward 3tructu£e— Individual recognition was 
possfb I e. 

3. Prob I em— prec 1 se I y defined and limited In scope. 

4. Resources— physical facilities, materials and 
equipment were available as required and/or 
produced as needed. 

5. Communi cation— personne'Hwere wel I Informed 
about similar developments elsewhere. 

6. AdpI Icatlon to Practice— curriculum was tried 
out, altered and improved until it met the 
object 1 ves. 

There is evidence that the Intellectual and knowledge 
level of a teacher is a factor in the change process in 
particular areas such as in the sciences and the technol- 
ogies. White (p. 18) reports that the amount of previous 
science training appeared to be a significant contributor 
to the effect of the teacher education program and that 
an extensive knowledge base provides a greater potential 
for change. Two factors may be Involved in the latter 
premise. One, the more knowledgeable teacher Is probably 
on the forefront of his field and two, because of this, 
is more secure* 
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There are certain techniques which facilitate change. 
One Is the concept of "feedback" which relates to the theory 
of reinforcement. Programs which utilized "feedback" techniques 
and focused on precision In spelling out objectives greatly 
* overall goal of the Inservlce program. The use 

of "feedback" presupposes the development of objectives for 
the program. How else can the "feedback" concept be utilized 
whether by self-analysis, f el low- Instructor analysis, student 
analysis, teacher-educator analysis or a special assessment 
and evaluation team. As Rubin reminds uss "To Improve teach- 
ing (or an Inservlce teacher-education program) It Is necessary 
to analyze performance." (p. 5) ^ / cueoaai y 

The experience of those attempting to Identify and state 
problems and to Identify and state objectives Indicates a 
major problem area which either facilitates or Inhibits the 
change of Inservlce programs depending on how well these two 
problems are carried out. It Is the rare teacher or teacher 
educator who can state a problem accurately and succinctly. 
It Is also the rare teacher or teacher educator who can state 
an objective accurately and precisely In performance terms. 
However, all "feedback," evaluation, assessment and change 
depend on these functions being carried out at a high level 
of sophistication. It Is Interesting to note that Robertson 
found that the process of writing behavioral objectives at 
all cognitive and affective levels seems to bring about more 
change In teacher methods than did training In classroom 
observation systems. Thus, It may be that change In Inservlce 
teacher education programs could be enhanced by focusing 
attention on problem Identification and the delineation of 
highly precise performance objectives. 

Geis would support the problem solving approach as being 
a significant facilitator In bringing about change. He notest 

The problem-solving routine provides the occasion 
for the teacher to engage In a number of skills 
outside of those that have been traditionally hers. 
Thus, she engages In explicating Instructional 
problems, suggesting evaluative techniques, design- 
ing and executing solutions for problems, and 
adapting and adjusting particular solutions to 
Individual students, (p. 11) 

«^ ^^There are a number of variables which can Inhibit change. 
Of the many researches which reported failure In attaining 
change Gross* study Is most Informative. His study was an 
attempt to Isolate the factors that Inhibit and those that 
facilitate the Implementation phase of the process of planned 
organizational change. The study was made of an Innovation— 
the radical redefinition of the role of the teacher— which 
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was Introduced Into a small elementary scho<i'l In a lower class 
urban area. The Implementation failed* 8one of the factors 
the Implementation of proposed organizational changes must 
take Into account according to Gross aret 

1« staff resistance, 

2, the clarity of the Innovation, 

3* Individual or group ability to perform It, 

4, existence of necessary materials and resources and 

5« the compatibility of organizational conditions 
with the Innovation* 

Gross also found that resistance to the Innovation may 
emerge after the Introduction and this resistance can vary 
over the period of time Implementation efforts are being made* 

Others such as McClelland (p. 8) cite Inhibitors to 
Innovation or diffusion as being associated with such factors 
as: 

1* the diffueeness of the goals, 

2* knowledge and skill In the teaching profession 
to "engineer** Innovations, 

3* lack of evaluation and feedback which are related 
to precision In the statement of goals and objec- 
tives* 

4* human factors* (Attitudes of reticence, suspicion 
and fear on the part of educators. \Ajlnerabl Mty 
of the school system to powerful Influences such 
as parents, school boards and power elites In the 
community), and 

5* management and funding problems. 

Rubin'? research found that the school principal was by 
far the greatest Influence on the staff's personality, (p* 18) 
Gross (p* 259) found that one of the major causes for the 
Inability of many school systems to demonstrate positive 
educational effects from their attempts to Institute educa- 
tional change could be attributed to "the truncated version 
of the chanae process held by their administrators*" Further- 
more, Gels (p. 6) states that when an Innovation Is adopted, 
regardless of why. It usually leads to troubles becauso 
sufficient provision has not been made for continuing support, 
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for financing, and more Importantly, for training teachers 
In how to uce and how to avoid misusing the Innovation which 
In Itself would Inhibit Its acceptance* 

Lavlsky (p« 6-7) reviews other factors supportive of 
and In addition to those already mentioned. He cites cost, 
the conservation of the educational estabi Ishment, fal lure 
of the adopting agency to adopt the Innovation specifically 
to fit Its own situation, and the necessary commitment to 
alter the behavior of school personnel, among others^ In 
the same report factors which Inhibited adoption of Innova- 
tions and the utilization of research completed by a private 
firm for the U, 3, Army were noted. They Included! (1) Poor 
communication, (2) Lack of Timeliness, (3) Nature of the 
Change (too drastic or couldn't be adapted to present proce- 
dures), (4) Lack of Ctomniand Support, (5) Ctost (no way of 
funding), (6) Lack of Engineering Capability (personnel 
necessary to translate research or Innovation Into opera-* 
tlonal terms and content did not dxist), (7) Policy Problem 
(lack of a doctrine under which to fit the new or improved 
training or operational capability), (8) Insufficient Sales- 
manship, and (9) Tradition (the product was perceived to 
attack current practices. Individual competence, "sacred 
cows," tradition, or long accepted doctrine), (p, 10) 
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Evaluatton i 

JlJ® ?!°* powerful tool and the most significant variable 
for affecting change In traditional InservUe teacher educa- 
tlon programs Is the vague, difficult to define, complex 
^l.J^i^i^^^ti* phenomena known as evaluation. Th« level 
?L ®^ ^^^^ ^^^^ of education Is very primitive. 

let uS Lr?hr«?«+^"V5! ^^^V °/ practitioners I ImlteS. 

® fxJ'^L®*®*® ®^ P^ evaluation Is advanced, 

together with the state of the art of supporting areas. thJ 
JSfnlo^ i*? Initiating, supporting and'sSJialn'Sg MariSld 
change In Inservlce teacher education Is Impossible. This 
Is true because a salient but little recognized factor Is 
IhI .rlil J'*??"* evaluation It Is Impossible to determine 
the array of other variables that Jn toto affect a given 
Inservlce program. yi»cii 

Basic to the question of Inservlce teacher education 
and evaluation Is the Issue of educational philosophy. Ths 
concept of evaluation rests on ths assumption that there Is 
something that can be measured, assessed, compared or assigned 
a value. When one compares, he compares a given action, ob- 
ject or event to a given standard. The standard Is based on 
a previously selected criteria. If the question concerns 
Instruction, the ultimate question Is based on a given phllos- 
a«SumSrt«^c''!i ^ Philosophy presuppose! certain 

oSloI?? ®;® f^M^ provide a base for the mission, goals and 
objectives of education. 

♦«on+h2i®®?*i*'L'**'"®®®P!?y °^ ® 9^^®" educational program, 

assumptions of the program. Is precisely 
stated. It Is Impossible to engage the questions of change 
or evaluation. For one thing. It would be Impossibly to 
answer the question, "Change from what?" It would also be 
Impossible to answer the fo« lowing questions. 

1. What change shall be made and why? 

2. Who and what shal! be changed and why? 

3. When will the change take place and why? 

4. How will the change be Initiated, accomplished, 
maintained ancH assessed and why? 

K .The questions of whether change Is possible or not or 
whether It can be accomplished In a given time period are 
irrelevant questions when compared to what change and In 
what direction. The present review of the literature on 
variables affecting change In traditional Inservlce teacher 
education programs can conclude only that the questions of 
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the philosophy, dtrectloni content and purpose of education 
have not been answered. This leaves educators with evaluation 
and statistical techniques rather than processes and programs. 

How educators can expect to evaluate their efforts or 
have them evaluated adequately by others without a clear state- 
ment of purpose Is a mystery. It Is apparently accepted as 
standard practice In the day to day field operation that It 
doesn't make any difference which trail you choose If you 
really don't know where you Intend to go. 

The " If-then " equation aids In focuafng attention on 
the Issue. If the goal of Inservlce teacher education Is 
to affect the quality of Instruction within the educational 
enterprise then educators must seek Information about the 
best strategies for effecting change both In the structure 
of Inservlce education and In the nature of the Inservlce 
process. 

It has been conceded for some time that teachers can 
undergo Intensive Inservlce training designed to change 
attitudes In the classroom and to Increase understanding of 
the problems of children and be totally unaffected according 
to Buskin, (p. 22) He reports that the U.S.O.E. spent 
nearly $9,000,000.00 In 1968 for Inservlce training of teachers 
under Title I with little evidence to show that the training 
ultimately paid off In Improved learning for students. A 
federal task force stated that the major problem was lack of 
proper evaluation. Yet, designing and Implementing adequate 
evaluation programs has been found to be difficult to carry 
out. 

The question remains after reading similar reports^ "What 
were they trying to evaluate?" The studies reported by Buskin 
and others reinforce the fundamental tenant that evaluation 
cannot be "after the fact," whether concern Is with changing 
total programs or Individuals within programs. Evaluation 
must be an on-going, day-to-day process. This Is true because 
"everything Is In process and nothing stays still." 

The evaluation process can add to both security and 
Insecurity. Without evaluation there Is less freedom, less 
control of one's situation and greater Insecurity unless the 
process of rationalization, supported by myths and operational 
modes based on stereotypes, Is used. Without a "knowledge of 
where we are" we opt for being controlled by the situation 
rather than controlling the situation. One's actions become 
purposeful and efficient when he Is aware of what his actions 
actually do. The development of this awareness Us an Important 
factor In the evaluation process, particularly for educators 
concerned with people and behavior. 
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The concept of evaluation rests on the principle of feed- 
back. The goal Is control. Control Is a function of accurate 
and precise Information, What Information and when Is a 
question of objectives. Thus, If U Is desired to change 
traditional Inservlce teacher eTiJcatlon programs for the 
purpose of Improving the quality of the Instructional process, 
then the first task is to state the mission, goals and objec- 
tives of the educational process In precise performance terms. 
At Issue, of course. Is whether educators and the public are 
willing to establish pre-determlned, specific goals for In- 
service teacher education programs based upon precisely stated 
philosophies, missions, goals and objectives of their educa- 
tional and Instructional programs. If they are then It Is 
possible to change traditional InservTce teacher education 
programs to attain these goals and thereby Improve the quality 
of Instruction, 

Success Is not possible Immediately but at least the 
variable Is Identified and the profession can engage In the 
process of attaining evaluation precision by successive 
approximations. 
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VI I • Summary : 



The question raised by this study cannot assume change 
was not and Is not occurring In Inservlce teacher education 
programs. Change Is occurring and will continue to occur. 
The question concerned changing traditional Inservlce teacher 
education programs for the purpose of Improving the quality 
®r. "^^^ *o determine those variables 

which affect change. They have been listed and discussed 
in several contexts and It Is not necessary to provide a 
compendium at this time. 



Rather than a review of what has already been said It 
seems appropriate to state In as brief a form as possible 
of the more elemental observations which are Judged to be 
Important to the question. 



some 



Change Is always occurring. The question Isi What type 
and In what direction. Planned change Is possible and Is a 
desirable goal. We know we can attain change. We also know 
there Is a large gap between theory and practice which Is 
usual In the day-to-day world but In the case of change both 
elements are weak. ^ 

We know that present day Inservlce teacher education 
programs produce little change which affects the quality of 
Instruction. We know that one of the reasons Is that the 
programs are not evaluated. And we know that programs without 
precisely stated objectives are next to Impossible to evaluate, 
in fact, evaluations of programs without performance objectives 
are largely subjective exercises In futility. 

We know much more about change and the change process 
than mosx educators are willing to admit. It almost appears 
they are reluctant to use the tools available to them for 
engaging the question. 



We 

dl verse 



know that the 
elements such 



variables affecting change Involve 
aet philosophy, people, programs. 



performance, places, practices, projections, precision prac- 
titioners and planning, to name a few. We know thtt the 
process of change Is complex. We know that It requires 
knowledge and skill of a high order to direct planned change. 

We know that many of the variables relate to the diversity 
of goa s In education, the lack of a structure within the 
educational establishment to plan and manage change Including 
the preparation and training of such specialists as those 
required for quality control, the evaluators. 
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We know ft will be necessary to create special organiza- 
tions to service functions such as change, evaluation and 
training. School systems are not equipped to handle these 
functions themselves. 

There are many suggestions and recoiiunendatlons that could 
be made with respect to changing Inservlce teacher education. 
In fact, there are lists ranging from four or five Items to 
twenty or more. Some are more critical variables than others. 

If a decision Is made by the United States Office of 
Edu^^aTTon, a given state department of education, county school 
system or other political entity with direction and control 
over education to change Inservlce teacher education, then 
action devoted to the following variables Is In order. 

1. The formulation of precise, long-term develop- 
mental plann. 

2. The development of specialists Including managers, 
change agents and evaluation specialists. 

3. Establishment of programs for the study of the 
change process. Including research and evaluation* 

4. Commit funding sources to long-term ventures so 
the critical variables of resources and follow-up 
can come Into play. 

5. Structure all phases of the program so there Is 
direct Involvement of teachers In the process. 

6. Design the efforts so the focus of attention Is 
directed from the part to the whole. 

7. Create an ''outside force" such as Training Centers 
with the long-term task of engaging the problem 
of Improvement In the quality of Instruction with 
particular attention to the first two years of a 
teacher's tenure. 

Finally, a solution to the reward structure tin education 
must be found for personnel at all levels. This Is Important 
because s In the last analysis It Is people who change pro- 
grams. The question Isi "Why should they?" 
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VIII. SOME REFLECTIONS 

Wll J. Smith and Frederick A. Zeller 
Introduction ! 

Changes In Inservlce teacher education appear to be 
widely desired at this time by professional educators and 
by an Important segment of the lay public* The feeling 
Is widespread that the quality of the output of education 
Is substantially below acceptable levels In a technologi- 
cally oriented society* 

Although probably an overelmpi If Icatlon, there appears 
to be a consensus that the failure of society to more 
effectively manage contemporary events ISf In large degreet 
attributable to the fact that today's people are confronted 
by a massive explosion of social and physical knowledge* 
This new knowledge Is unfolding at rates far In excess of 
the ability of traditional education to pass It on to the 
young. Hencet there la thought to be great need to expend 
resources to provide for the lifelong education of teachers 
In order to give them the means of keeping abreast of 
Intellectual developments and the use of new educational 
technology. Conventional programs of preservtce education 
cannot be expected to meet these needs* Preservtce programs 
are. In some casest described a& producing products which 
are obsolete before the production process Is complete* 

Whether or not this Is a realistic view of the state 
of the art In Inservlce education Is another question* It 
could be suggested that our society has transferred an 
Increasingly large number of social functions to the educa- 
tion Institution (for example, the eradication of poverty 
and the Implementation of equal (Educational opportunity 
policy— the right of all to qualHty education) and that 
education Is, In a sense, being blamed for the failure of 
other Institutions to deal meaningfully with evolving and 
emerging social problems. In addition. It could be argued 
that education, for one or more reasons, has lost Its power 
to contribute to social growth an In the past. Its advocates 
and proponents are struggling to discover ways of halting 
the decline of Its social Influence* 

Ideally, any Investigation of change variables would 
have focused upon an examination of the results of empirical 
studies of inservlce education amd behavioral change* In 
attempting to determine change vnrlables this would have 
been most advantageous In that the goals and results of 
alternative programs could have ll)een compared relative to 
some measurement or starting point* However, for the most 
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part, this has not been done# There appears to be a diver- 
sity of well discussed views about the specific goals of 
education, but precious little agreement about the goals 
of Inservlce education* In addition, there Is even less 
empirical evidence as to Its effects* (Benjamin, p. 1) 

Thus, most of the views cited can at best be labeled 
as Impressionistic, or perhaps are conclusions based on stated 
or unstated value Judgements* Nevertheless, It Is believed 
that a review of the literature, supplemented somewhat by 
an attenuated analysis Is a useful procedure for generating 
hypotheses which can be empirically Investigated In the 
future when It Is possible to control for specified educa- 
tional goals* 

Conceptual Model i 

Behavioral change Is most likely to occur as the result 
of complex relationships Involving the actors whose behavior 
Is of primary concern (In this case the primary and secondary 
teachers), the environment In which they are acting (made 
up of school administrators, public opinion, students, other 
teachers, etc*), and the Intensity of the relationship between 
the actors and the environment (l*e*, the quality and quan- 
tity of the relationship between the actors and the environment) • 
Several examples of dimensions of these broad classes of 
variables might be useful* 

If there Is an urgency for teachers to change their 
professional behavior they will be more apt to change It than 
If there Is no urgency to change* In turn, their perception 
of the need to change will vary with such factors ast (1) the 
presence or absence of Internalized needs to keep pace with 
changes In educational technology, (2) keeping the Institution 
of education In line with their own and soclety^s changing 
expectations of It, (3) the opportunities for change and, 
(5) the types of social and economic rewards related to change* 
In turn, these variables Interact with each other* For 
example. If Income and professional status encourage change, 
there are more likely to be greater opportunities for change 
and a higher value placed upon It by teachers* 

While these examples are complicated enough, they sug* 
gest that the behavioral change of teachers iis related only 
to variables which operate within the education Institution* 
To the extent this Is true they do not Illustrate reality 
for many teachers In the profession at any given point In 
time* To cite only one example* If participation in In- 
service education Is strongly rewarded and non-partlclpatlon 
severely sanctioned, then an Individuals calculation of 
the value of meaningful change, as an educator, may Include 
estimates of the returns to be had from alternative employment* 
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Or It mtght affect his tenacity tn Insisting on specific 
Inservlce programs which may or may not have anything to 
do with the particular goals being sought In a school dis- 
trict by the policy-makers In the district. 

Thus, viewed abstractly, the success or failure of 
attempts to change traditional Inservlce teacher education 
programs depend upon a wide variety of variables, Including 
the Individual teacher as a professional, the school system 
In toto, the community, and the state of alternative labor 
markets In which the teacher Is most likely to become a 
competitive participant* Unless these and other variables 
c?.n be controlled, the reasons for the success or failure 
of any given Inservlce education program cannot be known 
precisely. 

On the other hand, the state of society (by definition) 
usually approximates equilibrium* Therefore, certain trends 
should be operable and observable as tendencies by astute 
students of society, whether or not they are using method- 
ology which clearly reveals the details of social action. 
While one might not want to pay too much attention to the 
details of a literature based on less than reasonably ade- 
quate hypothetical specification of relationships of variables 
as well as statistical measurement, that literature ought to 
reveal broad trends and lend Itself to Insightful Inferences. 

It Is recognized that the conceptual model presented 
In the following Is quite sketchy. However, It should be 
helpful In revealing the types of variables most likely to 
be Identified and the use to be made of them. 

Needs of the Teachers for Inservlce Education s 

As one would expect, the extent to which teachers feel 
a need for Inservlce education lo thought to be significantly 
related to their acceptance of new programs. However, It 
was found that teachers perceive such needs for different 
reasons. Obviously, this may call for quite different kinds 
of programs and different methods of selecting participants 
to become Involved In these programs. 

There are numerous references In the literature to the 
need for new programs to change the output of the educational 
Institution from what It Is at any given time to a level 
and quality of output which Is more closely aligned with 
contemporary social expectations and needs. (Bishop, Lewis, 
Moffitt and others) Goals which give riae to the need to 
upgrade the quality of educational experience for the students 
Include the fo Mowings to contribute to more complete student 
development; to maintain pace with the ever-accelerating 
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knowledge exploelon, and to graduate otudents who are 
familiar with the Important and constantly changing posi- 
tion of the United States (and Its people) both with 
respect to International and domcstfc affairs. Thus, It 
Is suggested, at least In part, that Inservlce programs 
are necessitated by the constant fluctuations In the goals 
of primary and secondary education. If this Is so new 
Inservlce programs probably would be welcomed In proportion 
to the extent to which the new goals are understood and 
agreed upon by teachers-^^other things being equal. 

Other needs for Inservlce education programs are related 
to the widespread requirement for participation In them In 
order to acquire and retain certification, promotions and 
professional status (Dickson) and the necessity of new teachers 
In a system to acquire knowledge about their organization and 
Its policies, about the nature of the community In which ft 
Is located (Childress; Hunt; KInmIck), and about the likely 
future social roles of the students who will be graduated. 
(Flanagan) 

While the extent to whicn teachers feel a need for In- 
service education Is of crucial Importance for the success 
of new programs, planning such programs solely In terms of 
goals stated as broadly as these probably would be a mistake 
In most cases. Inservlce education must be related to the 
specific needs of teachers, as they view them (KInmIck; 
Parker), and the teachers must believe that they can move 
from Ideas to action In the cl assroom— that Is, that the 
results of Inservlce programs can actually be used In experi- 
mentation and demonstration In the classroom. (Parker) All 
too often. It would appear, teachers have participated In 
Inservlce programs and, subsequently, have discovered that 
they were unable to change classroom procedures and practices 
because the new Ideas and procedures were In conflict with 
the attitudes and the expectations of administrators and/or 
community residents. 

Apparently to Insure that Inservlce education Is more 
clearly and closely related to the strongly felt needs of 
teachers, they have Increasingly demanded a larger voice 
In planning and Implementing programs relative to school 
administrators and spokesmen for the general public, such 
as board members. (Cartwrlght; Corey; Richey; and others) 
Not entirely surprisingly, these demands have met with more 
than a little success. Indeed, It Is now possible to state 
that whether a new Inservlce program meets with success or 
failure Is clearly related to whether or not those In whom 
behavioral change Is sought are Integrally Involved In 
designing and carrying out the programs attempting to change 
their behavior. 
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It Is Interesting to speculate as to why this appears 
to be true In general. One reason might be that our society 
has Increasingly accepted the principle of democratic decision- 
making when Important decisions are made. At least one would 
prefer to think that this Is the reason. However, It also 
appears true that most of the movement In this direction oc- 
curred during the particularly favorable period of the 1950»8 
and 1960»s. During this time a general teacher shortage 
existed because too few teachers were being graduated and/ 
or the rate of mobility of teachers to other occupations 
was high because of general shortages of college-trained 
people In a fairly dynamic and prosperous economy. 

Whether or not teachers, administrators, and others 
can Jointly plan more effective Inservlce programs, however, 
does not depend only upon the fact that all Interests are 
represented. The literature recognizes, though without much 
sophistication, that the behavioral change quality of such 
Joint efforts depends critically on the extent to which 
such parties approach a "group" relationship, a relationship 
In which different people have different roles but nonethe- 
less value other group members and feel a sense of Inter- 
dependence with them. Because of the emergence of this need 
during a period In which the Interests of an Increasingly 
large number of groups came to be represented In the design 
and conduct of Inservlce efforts. It sometimes appears In 
the literature that efforts to achieve " groupness " or "Inter- 
action " more than occasionally came to prevail over efforts 
to accomplish substanti ye educational change. While empirical 
data are not aval lable to confirm or refute this possibility, 
future study for the purpose of Inservlce program evaluation 
should attempt to deal with the question of how much "groupness" 
Is productive of substantive educational progress. Several 
recent studies Including that of Sllberman conclude that many 
master plans for education "mask en) absence of serious thought 
or substantive change." (Sllberman) 

Opportunities for Inservlce Educatlon i 

It Is widely recognized that a large number of groups 
must provide support and encouragement for new programs of 
Inservlce education. Meaningful participation In such pro- 
grams depends Importantly on the support and encouragement 
they are given by school administrators, community residents, 
university and college faculty and staff, and the professional 
educational societies. (Blick; Goodlad; Mauker; Moore; and 
others) 

With respect to the content of Inservlce programs, ft 
Is recognized that ultimately the local school administrators 
and the community residents make the decisions. At the same 
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time, however, It fa probably true that the decision-makers 
will make the best decisions If they have at their disposal 
the most advanced Information about educational problems 
and opportunities available. This seems reasonable and, 
hence. Is advanced as a significant variable In changing 
traditional Inservlce educational procedures. 

With respect to the administrators and the community 
residents, and apart from matters of program content. It 
has been suggested that Inservlce programs must have ade- 
quate resources: (1) to free participant teachers from 
economic worry (I.e., Inservlce education should be done 
on school time), (2) to provide appropriate physical condi- 
tions (Moffitt; Otto) and, to make available "outside" 
expertise to plan and carry out new programs. (Parker) 

Colleges and universities, of course, have roles to 
play In any Inservlce education program concerned with change. 
These Institutions of higher learning must provide preservlce 
education programs which will encourage the development of 
a felt need among teachers to accept Inservlce development 
as a personal obligation, colleges and universities must 
Implement new Inservlce programs and assume a greater measure 
of responsibility for the design and conduct of career-long 
educational experiences for their graduates and other teachers 
In their geographical areas. 

There Is, however, comparatively little support In the 
literature for the typical off-campus credit courses offered 
by colleges and universities. Apart from criticism of their 
content (which Is viewed as fairly traditional), these courses 
are thought to be relatively unimportant to the colleges 
offering them In the sense of their return to the colleges* 
academic standing and, hence, relatively weak In terms of 
any content and educational Inspiration. It Is entirely 
possible that much of the criticism of the off-campus credit 
courses Is due to their failure to meet specific classroom 
needs. Nor are they generally taught by people who view 
Inservlce work as having high value to them (I.e., devoting 
substantial amounts of their time, Interest and energy to 
such work, and being evaluated In terms of success or failure 
of that work rather than according to Its value relative to 
some alternative activity). 

It would appear appropriate at this point to suggest 
that It might be worthwftlle for the colleges and universities 
to establish education centers which have research capabil- 
ities to determine the needs of primary and secondary teachers, 
access to resources both Inside and outside higher education 
relevant to those needs, and the means of bringing them to- 
gether In ad hoc relationships. Hopefully, If such an effort 
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was attempted ft would be objective fn origin, Implementa- 
tion, and evaluation, and not responsive to political forces 
which attempt to Influence and control education policy at 
any given level of society. 

Technique s of Educational Innovatlon t 

Even when teachers feel a need for Inservlce education 
and perceive realistic opportunities for satisfying that 
need, new programs may fall If they are not designed and 
developed carefully. (Flanagan; Leep; Lewis) Flanagan 
suggests that the following techniques be employed In making 
educational Innovatlonst 

1. provisions for discussions with school staff, 
parents and pupils concerning the Implications 
of the change—such discussions should give both 
Information about the change and obtain reactions 
to It which might result In modifications of the 
new program; 

2. presentations of the new program to educational 
administrators and supervisors, pointing out 
possible changes In costs and benefits; 

3. Introduction of the change to a relatively small 
number of students by teachers who volunteer to 
engage In the experiment followed by prompt 
evaluation of the results— such teachers would 
be prepared for the experiment by a special 
training program; 

4. follow-up efforts with supervisors to Insure 
that the new program gets a fair trial In Its 
Intended form; 

5. provision for rewards to teachers and students 
for sought after behavioral changes; 

6. careful evaluation of the new program In terms 
of both Intended and unintended positive and 
negative behavioral change and determination 
of why the observed changes occurred; 

7. gradual extension of program successes In the 
school system. 

Flanagan!s suggested techniques, for the most part, 
really do little more than summarize many of the Ideas 
presented previously. To maximize the success of new 
programs, It Is vital that the need for them exists among 
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all parties who can significantly Influence the outcome, 
that skills for trying them be created, that actual attempts 
at classroom change be permitted, and that the results of 
classroom change be measured through scientific evaluation, 
•however. It Is worth noting Flanagan's Quggestlon that 
Initially educational change should be attempted experimen- 
tally on a small scale and then, after success Is established 
In behavioral terms, extending the change more broadly. This 
would appear to be a particularly valuable strategy when the 
educational Innovation and environmental conditions are not 
well known by those attempting to make the change. 

The establishment of the success (or failure) of new 
programs Is heavily dependent upon the use of evaluation 
techniques which Include a number of elements commonly asso- 
ciated with the process of research. For the most part, 
the preservlce education of teachers makes little provision 
for this kind of work. Nevertheless, efforts at evaluation 
focus on the consequences of behavior and If the evaluation 
Is done by those attempting classroom changes (I.e., the 
teachers themselves) they are In a position of directly 
deterrJnlng the results of Inservlce education and, presumably, 
this could heighten Interest In such programs as well as pro- 
duce more precise suggestions for efficient change. As a 
result of this factor. It has been claimed that evaluation 
and action research should be used much more extensively In 
Inservlce education. (Moffitt) The use of evaluation Is 
within the Intellectual grasp of most teachers and, seemingly, 
could serve as a very useful means of planning and Implement- 
ing new Inservlce programs. 

Size of the School > 

Finally, another variable thought to affect the nature 
and rate of Introduction of new Inservlce education programs 
Is the size of th* school organization for which the program 
Is Intended. Gllcrest and Fletstra summarize the situation 
aptly as fol I owes 

"For the most part, a good organization for In- 
service education In the single school or In a 
small school district Is good for a city school 
system as well. The large school systems, however, 
face problems which are particularly their own 
and which become Increasingly severe as the number, 
of separate school units In the system fncreases. 
In the first place, the problem of Identifying 
V the concerns of teachers and enlisting the aid 
of large numbers of them In the planning of activ- 
ities becomes Increasingly difficult. At the 
same time, as a city system grows, there Is 
Increased need for an Inservlce program that 
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wf 1 1 promote common purposes throughout the 
system* The greater the number of people 
Involved, the more difficult It becomes to 
arrive at common understandings of goals and 
the methods of reaching them." (Gil crest) 

Some sociologists describe the function of the social 
system as that of maintaining a workable balance between 
the Individual and his environment* In recent decades, 
apparently more than ever before, more and more of the 
responsibility for performing this function has fallen 
to the primary and secondary schools and, consequently, 
the teachers In these schools* 

Inservlce education can play a major role In preparing 
the teachers to more completely fulfill the new functions 
that society has thrust upon them. 
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